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THEM WAS THE DAYS 


THE SOUTHWEST IN LITERATURE 


P AHOUGH according due recognition to 
the high quality of imaginative art which 
has imparted a distinctly romantic tinge 

to the literary atmosphere of the Southwest, I must 

say, in all frankness, that most of the fiction written 
about my native country is pure bunk. 

However, this is neither a criticism nor a com- 
plaint. 

The so-called “Southwestern” stories that are 
being written to-day are interesting to the public, 
profitable to the publishers and authors, and, as far 
as I can see, entirely harmless. That is, they are 
entirely harmless in any positive sense. Nega- 
tively they do the Southwest the very great in- 
justice of rarely telling the truth, because the 
strained effort of every man who sits down to write 
a “thriller” seems to be to invest the personalities 
of Apache Indians, cow-punchers, gamblers, 
painted ladies, gun-men, prospectors, frontier 


school teachers, pioneer traders, and prairie 
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coyotes with romantic tendencies which were, in 
reality, as foreign to their natural dispositions as 
charity is to a rattlesnake. 

It was my good fortune to have been born in 
El Paso, Texas, at a time when that place, now a 
flourishing city possessed of a hundred thousand 
population, a normal number of churches, and an 
abnormal number of bootleggers and other re- 
formers, was merely a collection of mud huts seven 
hundred miles removed from the nearest railroad, 
the pulpit of any evangelist, and all other of the 
uplifting and enervating forces of the higher civi- 
lization. 

I grew up rather indiscriminately in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and West Texas. During the first 
few years of my life my parents were very busy 
keeping me, and incidentally themselves and the 
rest of the family, just one jump ahead of a friendly 
scalping knife, and hence it was that when I ar- 
rived at years of literary discretion I was entirely 
unable to appreciate any references to the “noble 
red man.” Of course J can now see that he, the 
noble red man, I mean, is a necessary part of the 
Picture which the sentimentalism of the average 
reader demands, but that he ever existed—except 
between the covers of a book—is a thing that not 
only I, but a thousand other native born citizens 
of the Southwest will] strenuously deny. 
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For similar reasons it is impossible for me, even, 
by the wildest stretch of an imagination which is 
by no means dormant, to connect overland trips in 
prairie schooners, covered wagons, or stagecoaches 
with ardent and enthusiastic love affairs. 

Also, and I suppose this is because familiarity 
breeds contempt, I can never look upon a gun-man, 
not even one who shot from the hip and carried 
two pieces of artillery, as very much of a hero. 
When I was a child, and also when I was an ado- 
lescent youth, men of this kind came frequently 
into my daily life, and naturally, as they wore no 
halos at that time, it is impossible for me to visu- 
alize them now with any such headdresses. 

I can distinctly recall that one day a tall slender 
man, wearing an ordinary suit of clothes and a 
placid countenance, although he had a strong 
breath, walked into the place where I was em- 
ployed and, in a mild voice, wanted to know if 
somebody would accommodate him by cashing a 
small check. Nobody ducked under the counter 
and neither did anybody break his neck waiting on 
this gentleman; and yet, when he identified him- 
self, it developed that he was the celebrated Pat 
Garrett upon the butt of whose gun was a com- 
paratively recent notch which represented the 
sudden and violent passing away of the notorious 
Billy the Kid. 
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Just a few days after Mr. Garrett passed through 
our establishment another stranger came in—I 
remember that it was only a few days later because 
at the time I was glad that the two hadn’t met and 
messed up the place—and inquired for me. This 
man was short, heavy set, red-faced, and he also 
had a strong breath. When I was pointed out to 
him he came over to me and said: ‘“Look-a-here 
Kid, I jest heard about yer old man bein’ dead and 
I come in to tell yer how sorry I am. Yer old 
man was one of the best friends I ever had and I 
jest want to say, Kid, for his sake, that although I 
ain’t got no money and no influence I shore has 
got two mighty good six-shooters, and Kid, if you 
ever get yerself into any kind-a trouble that you 
can’t get out of you jest call on old John Ford 
and, by God, he’ll shoot you out.” 

This last man had been one of Billy the Kid’s 
boon companions up in Lincoln County, New 
Mexico, and that was why, although it would be 
delightful in the pages of a piece of modern fiction 
to have him unceremoniously meet Pat Garrett, 
it wasn’t desirable—especially as it was my duty 
to mop the floor—to have the pair come unex- 
pectedly into contact with one another beneath our 
roof. Such a collision at the time would have 
been totally lacking in all elements of romance. 
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The same thing can be said in regard to nearly 
all the situations of pioneer life. 

The men and women, no matter whether they 
were good men and good women or bad men and 
bad women, who came into the Southwest in the 
early days were entirely devoid of the romantic 
feeling and sentiment that is generally attributed 
to them by present day fiction writers. Their 
daily life was hard, strenuous, matter of fact and, 
although it is undoubtedly true that, taken as a 
whole, their accomplishments constitute a romance, 
they themselves, individually, were hard-working 
people who had set their energies to the monu- 
mental task—although few of them realized it— 
of building up an empire. 

The real book which will some day be written 
about the Southwest—and which, when it is pro- 
duced will have as much right as any other to be 
the much heralded “great American novel”—will 
have to deal with types of men and women as they 
really were and not as they are generally rep- 
resented by modern romancers. 

Here is an illustration of just what I mean. Let 
us take John Selman as an example. If a writer of 
modern fiction were to weave Selman into a ro- 
mance he would equip him with two six-shooters, 
an inordinate amount of high resolve and erect 
principle, tangle him up in a love affair with a 
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school teacher, and turn him loose as a reform 
element in the community. 

But in the real life of the Southwest it was not 
that way at all. 

Selman, whose name somewhere else had been 
something different, came to El Paso in search of 
a job as a peace officer. He secured one and made 
good during the most strenuous series of years that 
the Southwest ever passed through, yet I do not 
recall ever having heard “Uncle John” utter one 
word that savored of romance or that would look 
well on the pages of a modern novel. 

He never wore but one gun, and for a love 
affair, if I remember correctly, he was perfectly 
satisfied with a Mexican woman. As far as high 
minded and pure motives were concerned he had 
none at all. He would have laughed at the very 
idea of such a thing. On one occasion his son, a 
youth of some twenty bellicose summers, engaged 
in a fight with a Mexican. For this affray he was 
arrested—not by his father, however—and put in 
the town lockup. When Uncle John heard about 
it he went to call on the boy and, speaking to him 
through the barred door, he said: ‘What yer in 
for?” 

“Fightin’ a Mexican,” replied young John. 

“TY ain’t heard nothin’ about his bein’ dead,” said 
the old man, “you must a-hit him with yer fist.” 
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pledid.” 

And right then old John Selman exploded. 
“What!” he snorted. “You hit a greaser with yer 
fist when you had a gun on and could a-shot him 
six times? Yer no sono’ mine, not after this. You 
can stay right here till you rot, damn you.” 

Those were John Selman’s high minded senti- 
ments; such was the romance in his makeup. Yet 
he was a good officer, an exceptionally good one. 
I can recall that, on one afternoon, after having 
been wounded himself, he killed three men, and, 
to his undying credit and glory, shortly before he 
himself passed out in a gun battle, he rid the State 
of Texas of the great John Wesley Hardin by 
shooting that insatiable killer squarely in the back 
of the head. 

Men like Uncle John, who were good. con- 
structive citizens, are not particularly pleasant to 
read about and hence they are rarely admitted into 
the best sellers, but there were numbers of them 
down in the Southwest in the early days and, in 
the end, merely for the sake of the truth, they must 
find their way into the story books. 

When they do find it they are going to reverse, 
exactly, the current of Southwestern fiction. 

To-day the novelist writing of the pioneer period 
of the Southwest pictures his heroes as romantic 
individuals who, with a full knowledge of what 
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they were doing, led hard lives; but in the future 
he will portray them as hard characters who, with 
no knowledge at all, led romantic lives. This is 
a distinction in which there is a vast difference. 





SHAFTER 


N a bright, sunshiny morning in January, 
() 1914 I stepped off the stage at Shafter, 

Texas. Naturally I was ashamed of my 
personal appearance. I had on the same clothes 
that I had worn when, only a week before, I had 
dazzled Fifth Avenue on my way to church and 
hence I was not at all surprised at the actions of a 
tall, lean man who separated himself from a group 
in front of the post-office, came over and accosted 
me. 

He said: “Say, stranger, you sure do look pretty 
but what’s your business in this town?” 

I replied, very emphatically: “It ain’t a damn 
bit of yours,” whereupon the tall man, much to 
my delight, jerked a long, blue forty-five off his 
hip, poked it under my nose and said: “It ain’t, 
huh? Well, I'll damn quick find out about that.” 

Inwardly I rejoiced at the thought that I was 
at home at last but aloud I said: “Look here, 
pardner, you take that thing out of my face and do 
it now because otherwise I might get sore and 


make you eat the sights off it.” 
II 
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The long man lowered the gun and grinned. 
“Then you ain’t no stranger?” 

“Stranger? Hell, no! I was born out here, just 
this side of the Pecos. Where’s the saloon?” 

An hour later I knew everybody in town and I 
also knew that I was in one spot in the United 
States where something of the spirit of the old 
West was still alive. 

Shafter is located in a “hole” in the mountains 
down in the Big Bend section of Texas. In other 
words, the town site, which contains about two 
square miles, is a low spot entirely surrounded by 
high mountains. Shafter is fifty miles from the 
nearest railroad and its only excuse for existence 
is a silver mine and a number of fairly good sized 
cattle ranches. 

Employed in the operations of the mine, at the 
time that I brightened the community by my ar- 
rival, were about twenty-five or thirty white men 
and between five and six hundred Mexicans. The 
town itself, which is built exclusively of adobe, 
boasted of two saloons, a general store, a pool- 
room, and a dance hall. Only the week before my 
appearance the surrounding mountains had filled 
up with renegade Mexicans who had overflowed 
across the Rio Grande as a result of the conflict 
between Pancho Villa and Pascual Orozsco and, 
in addition to these undesirables, there were num- 
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bers of hard white men in the vicinity who were 
carrying on a rushing business buying and selling 
smuggled and stolen stock which was being 
brought in from Mexico. 

Altogether the situation was charming. Inves- 
tigation revealed the fact that there were very few 
framed marriage certificates hanging on the walls 
of the homes and one little incident, which came 
to my attention, caused me to jump to the conclu- 
sion that Shafter was the town Kipling had in 
mind when he said: 


“They asked no hidden questions and they pumped no hidden 


shame, 
They never talked obstetrics when the little stranger came; 
They left the saints in Heaven and they left the fiends in hell, 
They weren’t exactly Yussefs but—Zuleika wouldn’t tell.” 


This incident was that I hired a Mexican woman 
to do my laundry work and when she sent her 
daughter for the clothes I noticed that the girl, 
who was about 18 and very pretty, had a fair 
complexion, blue eyes and light hair. A day or 
two later, as I passed her house, I saw the mother 
and, pointing to the blonde, who was at work over 
a wash-tub, I asked: ‘Who is the father of that 
girlr’ And the woman very frankly replied: 
“Her father is e/ sefor ” (naming a man I 
knew), “y todavia el me debe tres pesos.” (And 
he still owes me three dollars.) 
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But as this story is not intended to be as modern 
as that incident would make it appear I will shift 
the scenes to pictures that really interested me. 

A few days after my arrival in Shafter there was 
a snow storm. This was something that hadn’t 
happened there in years and, although the fall 
was light, the cold was sufficient to keep Uncle 
Bob, the Justice of the Peace, who was an old man, 
from attending to the duties of his office. Conse- 
quently they called upon me. 

I was hovering over a handful of fire in an 
adobe room at the Doctor’s trying to keep warm, 
when some one knocked on the door. “Come ins 
I called, and a Texas Ranger by the name of Jess 
Sanders entered. ‘We want you to come up to the 
saloon,” he said, “and hold court for us.” 

“Me, hold court?” I protested in surprise. 

“Sure,” replied Sanders, “come along. This case 
don’t amount to nothin’.” 

And so I went. We tramped through the snow 
up to Old Man Albert’s saloon; I enthroned my- 
self back of a table close to the stove, rapped for 
order, and told Sanders to bring on the litigation. 
He went out and in ten or fifteen minutes was 
back with a Mexican couple. The man looked 
rather surly and the woman had a magnificent 
black eye. 

When this pair was before me I said: “Well, 
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what’s the trouble? It seems to me that there has 
been some slight domestic infelicity here.” 

“There sure has,’ said Sanders, “and these 
people want a divorce.” 

“This court”—and I made the pronouncement 
with proper judicial unction—“recognizes that 
it has full and complete jurisdiction in the matter 
of divorces and is therefore competent to render a 
decision in the case now at bar. Have the defend- 
ants any money?” 

Sanders searched the pair and found that they 
had seven dollars. He split this, fifty-fifty, with 
the court and I then proceeded. I asked the wo- 
man if she wanted a divorce and she said that she 
did and that she wanted it muy pronto. The man 
also signified that he wanted one and supplemented 
his remarks with the kindly statement that if he 
didn’t get it he would probably have to kill her 
within a week. 

Under the circumstances there seemed to be 
only one thing to do and I did it. I told Sanders 
to go to the home of the unhappy couple, gather 
together all the /ares and penates of the belligerent 
husband and bring them into court. Sanders 
brought them, stuffed into a gunny sack, and I 
then further instructed him to escort the now 
single gentleman to the north bank of the Rio 
Grande, twenty-five miles away, see that he crossed 
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the river into old Mexico, and firmly impress 
him with the idea that he was deported perman- 
ently and forever and ever, and that if he ever 
again came back into the land of the free and the 
home of the brave he would certainly meet with 
crushing disaster. 

The court then spent its three dollars and a half 
in buying drinks for everybody, including the 
parties to the suit, who stood at different ends of 
the bar, after which ceremony it officially ad- 
journed. 

A few days after this occurrence the real justice 
of the peace was back on the job. The snow had 
gone and it was a clear, bright morning. I passed 
Uncle Bob’s house and saw him sitting on the 
porch wearing a very judicial look. “Hello, 
Judge,” I said, “you must have a case on this morn- 
ing,” 

“Not anything legal,” he replied. “I’m just 
going to marry the nigger cook in the boarding 
house to a Mexican woman up at the mine.” 

“IT should say it isn’t anything legal,” I as- 
serted. “You can’t marry a negro to a Mexican. 
It’s against the law to do that in Texas.” 

The old man took a long drag at his pipe and 
replied: ‘Well, maybe it is against the law and 
maybe it ain’t. Just you flop your eye over this 
and tell me what you think,” and he handed me a 
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paper. I read it. It was an affidavit, drawn up 
in good legal form, sworn to and signed by the 
woman, in which she stated that her great-great- 
grandfather had been a colored man! 

I handed the paper back to the old Justice of 
the Peace and said: ‘Uncle Bob, you win.” 

About ten days later I saw Uncle Bob really in 
action. One Sunday afternoon I was sitting in 
the doctor’s front room reading when the doctor 
himself suddenly rushed through the door. “Hand 
me that shotgun in the corner,” he shouted. 

Knowing that “that shotgun” was loaded with 
buck-shot and was intended to be a man-killer I 
demurred. In fact I got between the excited 
doctor and the gun and said: “Hold on a minute 
there, Doc, tell me about it.” 

“Look out of the window,” he said, “and you 
won't have to be told.” 

I looked, and down below, in the middle of the 
road, I could see the finest, small-sized battle going 
on that I had ever witnessed. There must have 
been fifteen Mexicans engaged init. Knives were 
flashing, stones were flying and everybody was 
bloody. 

“We don’t want to kill any of those boys,” I sug- 
gested, ‘‘so let’s go down and peaceably intervene.” 

“Peaceably hell,” retorted the doctor, “you try 
it and see how far you get.” 
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I got just as far as the gate of the doctor’s front 
yard. At that point a Mexican lad who was leak- 
ing blood in a dozen places and acting like a 
regular Philippine jureamentado, met me with a 
rock in one hand, a knife in the other. I very 
promptly returned to the house and the doctor and 
I left, through the back door, for help. We found 
two or three other unofficial white men—the 
Rangers were busy that afternoon playing poker— 
and together we managed to stop the fray and lock 
a dozen of the combatants up in a little eight by 
ten jail. 

The doctor worked nearly all night sewing up 
the prisoners and then, the next morning, Uncle 
Bob got busy. He convened court bright and 
eatly. He swore in a clerk, a couple of deputies, 
and an interpreter. I was the interpreter. Know- 
ing that such an array of officials was an entirely 
unnecessary ornament to Uncle Bob’s court I 
watched the proceedings with a good deal of in- 
terest. I couldn’t understand what the old man 
was manufacturing so much red-tape for, but I 
saw later. After swearing in all of his extra of- 
ficials Uncle Bob next, instead of trying all the 
defendants at one time, as he could easily have 
done, called each man up separately and in each 
case he introduced at least a dozen witnesses. It 
took all day to finish and all the verdicts were the 
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same: ‘Ten dollars and costs for disturbing the 
peace.” And then I saw what Uncle Bob was 
driving at. 

As interpreter I was entitled to receive $2.50 for 
each case; each deputy and clerk were likewise 
entitled to pay, as were also all of the witnesses. 
Thus the cost charged against each one of the 
defendants came to about $50.00. None of the 
men had any money but that made no difference 
to Uncle Bob. He turned them all over, as pris- 
oners, to the mining company which made them 
work it out at the rate of $1.50 a day. None of us, 
who had acted as ornaments, ever got any money, 
but Uncle Bob, I am quite sure, was unrelenting 
in his verdict. He collected it all. 

For the next two or three months, as I got better 
acquainted, life in Shafter grew more interesting 
every day. Nearly every morning we had one or 
two men for breakfast and the business of smug- 
gling and stealing live-stock boomed merrily along. 
One ranchman—the tall fellow who had welcomed 
me so hospitably on the day of my arrival—told 
me, although he may have stretched it by a man 
or two, that he had personally killed six cattle 
rustlers; another claimed two as his quota, and an 
American lieutenant, who, however, had made no 
official report to the War Department of his pistol 
proficiency, was solely responsible for the sudden 
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demise of three Mexicans who were trying to get 
away with a picket line of cavalry horses. 

The Mexicans from across the line helped to 
liven the situation by raiding several settlements 
and ranches, and finally both the Federal and 
State authorities took action. The State sent some 
additional Rangers down into the Big Bend and 
the Federal Government added several river 
guards to those already doing patrol duty. 

Graham was one of these river guards and, if 
there was ever a man in this world who fitted him- 
self as snugly into his surroundings as water fits 
itself into a bottle, Graham was that man. 

Graham was an individualist with a strong per- 
sonality and some eccentric habits. For instance: 
he would go out and “ride the line” for forty- 
eight hours, taking along nothing to eat except a 
pocketful of loaf sugar. Upon his return to 
town, after his two day fast, he would go first to 
the saloon and buy two pint flasks of whiskey, and 
next he would drop into a Mexican restaurant 
and order a light breakfast, just a couple of large 
steaks, a half a dozen fried eggs, and plenty of 
tortillas and coffee. While his breakfast was 
being prepared he would drink one pint of 
whiskey. He would then eat and from the res- 
taurant would go to the stable where he kept his 
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horse, crawl into the hay, drink his other pint of 
whiskey, and sleep for twelve hours. 

I liked Graham. I couldn’t help it. I also ad- 
mired him, and, I think I did that because of the 
way in which he handled Pretty Pete. Of course 
all of the Pete transaction, as far as Graham was 
officially concerned, was not in line of duty, and he 
did it, I suppose, only because it amused him. 

Pretty Pete was a tall, slim Mexican who wore 
good clothes, usually had a flower in his button 
hole, and made his living by maintaining a house- 
ful of “girls.” Prior to Pancho Villa’s invasion 
of Ojinaga, Pretty Pete had operated in the Mexi- 
can town south of the Rio Grande. Pancho’s ar- 
rival, however, caused him to move because if 
there was any one particular thing that the bandit 
leader was firm about it was the revenue derived 
from houses of prostitution. This easily collected 
revenue was a perquisite that belonged to him and 
to nobody else, and, therefore, Pretty Pete, rather 
than pay tribute to Pancho, transferred his bevy 
of fair ones to the American side of the river and 
opened up in the little border town of Presidio. 

Pete ran his “joint” in Presidio for about a 
week and then one morning, as he was sauntering 
jauntily down the road, he met Graham. Now 
Graham was not a man who cared one snap of his 
finger about anybody’s morals. As he looked at 
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life, anybody was free to go to hell along any de- 
sirable route but there were certain occupations 
which he held in supreme contempt and Pete’s 
was one of them. Graham had known Pete over 
in Ojinaga and had always boiled inwardly at the 
thought of having to tolerate the sight of the male 
madame. Over in Ojinaga, though, he had had to 
do it because that was in Mexico, but now that he 
and Pretty Pete were both on American soil and 
were coming face to face with one another the 
situation took on a very different aspect. | 
Graham said but one word to Pete. When he 
was within three feet of the unsuspecting Mexican 
he suddenly jerked out the longest forty-five on 
the border—he had had it especially constructed 
with three inches of excess barrel—jammed it em- 
phatically into the man’s belly and said “Git!” 
Pete thoroughly understood and he “got.” He 
went to the mining camp at Shafter, sent for his 
“girls” and in a few days opened up in that lurid 
little town. But his stay was brief. He hadn’t 
been there more than a week when, as he was again 
walking jauntily down the road, he again met 
Graham. The same monosyllabic conversation 
ensued and again Pete moved. This time he went 
to Marfa, an incorporated town which was fifty 
miles distant and well under Methodist control. 
In Marfa Pete prospered for about a month; none 
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of the Deacons objected to his presence in the 
community and he was perfectly happy until one 
day, as he was turning the corner of the bank onto 
the main street, he collided with Graham. Quick 
as a flash that extra long gun was again impinging 
against Pete’s vitals and the sinister word “git” 
was once more ringing in his ears. This time 
Pete moved to El Paso, a large, civilized place in 
which he could be assured of police protection, 
and there, three months later, I met him. I stopped 
him on the street and he turned pale. “Sefor,”’ he 
asked tremulously, “is that diablo with the pistola 
grande in town too?” I assured him that the 
diablo was not and Pete, apparently much relieved, 
went airily on his way. 

The way in which Graham pointed his remarks 
was, to me, highly impressive. Evidently it was 
impressive to others also because I can recall two 
subsequent occasions when he told men to leave 
Shafter and in both instances they left, hurriedly 
and without argument. 

The first one of these sudden departures had to 
do with the disappearance from our midst of a 
hard-boiled citizen who was a co-worker with 
Graham in the customs service. This man, a big 
blond, whose name I have forgotten, came into 
the Big Bend at the same time that Graham came 
and from the day of his arrival had adopted tac- 
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tics which were calculated to make him become 
rapidly unpopular. He “mooched” all the drinks 
he could, was a lavish borrower, talked freely 
about himself and his personal prowess and was 
most ostentatiously tough. In all things he was 
the very antithesis of Graham and for that reason 
and also, probably, for the good of the service in 
which they were mutually engaged, Graham re- 
solved to run him out of town. Until he carried 
his resolution into effect, however, Graham kept 
the matter as secret between himself and God. 

I was up in Albert’s saloon one night talking to 
a couple of men whose sworn duty it was to keep 
the peace when, suddenly, the stillness of the night 
was broken into by a quick succession of pistol 
shots. The sounds came from Giliberto’s place, 
just around the corner, and when I heard them I 
immediately started for the door. 

‘Where you goin’?” asked one of the peace of- 
ficers. 

“Over to see what the shooting’s about,” I re- 
plied. 

“Taint nothin’ worth botherin’ over,” said the 
officer. “Graham’s just shootin’ up that big pard- 
ner of his. He was in here awhile ago and said 
he was a-goin’ to and I guess he’s a-doin’ it. Let 
em alone.” 

But I went anyhow. ‘As I stepped out in the 
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road I heard the sound of galloping hoofs as they 
hit the gravel in the creek bed and when I reached 
Giliberto’s place and went inside I found the 
barroom entirely empty except for Graham, Gili- 
berto, and a lot of smoke. 

“What’s going on here?” I asked. 

Graham didn’t reply. He just grinned, rather 
foolishly I thought, and looked at Giliberto. Gili- 
berto said: “Sefior, it was nothing; it was just a 
funny little joke, that is all. Mr. Graham, he 
come to the door and he look in and see hees big 
compadre drinking a bottle of beer. As he come 
in Mr. Graham he wink at me, then he walk up 
to the big man, he pull hees gun and he say, right 
queek, ‘Get the hell out of here; leave town.’ The 
big man he open hees mouth to say something and 
Mr. Graham he shoot. He shoot right between 
hees compadre’s feet and the compadre he makes 
two jumps to the door, one jump on hees horse 
and he is gone. As he go Mr. Graham he shoot 
some more, just for fun.” 

I turned to Graham: “Will that fellow ever 
come back?” I inquired. 

“He will not,” replied Graham, very emphati- 
cally. The man never did return and the story, 
just as I have told it, contains all of the details any 
of us were ever able to gather. 

The next time, however, that Graham busied 
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himself in the constructive work of clearing the 
landscape of undesirable characters he did so in 
the open with the eyes of the public full upon 
him, 

All of us, in Shafter, had settled on July 4th as 
a most appropriate day on which to hold a bar- 
becue and Graham and I, in an inspired outburst 
of patriotic enthusiasm, had agreed to be the cooks. 
This meant only that we would have to arise at the 
ungodly hour of three in the morning in order that 
we might have a whole steer well done by noon. 

The Mexicans, who were not invited to the 
barbecue, began their celebration of the national 
holiday with a big baile on the night of the third. 
For some reason, which I cannot now recall, I did 
not attend the baile but a young Mexican who 
did came to the doctor’s about ten o’clock to have 
a wound in his hand dressed. There was a bullet 
hole right through the center of the boy’s palm 
and when the doctor had fixed up the wound he 
asked the boy who shot him. The boy replied: 
“No sé, doctor.” (I do not know, doctor.) 

“Don’t lie to me,” said the doctor. “You do 
know; you can’t help knowing because when that 
gun went off you had a hold of the muzzle. I 
can tell from the powder burns.” 

But the boy stuck to his first statement. He 
admitted that the doctor was right; that he had 
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had a hold on the muzzle of the gun when it was 
discharged but he insisted that he didn’t know his 
assailant because it was so dark in the corral, back 
of the dance hall, where the shooting had occurred, 
that he couldn’t see anything. 

Knowing that it would be useless to waste any 
time trying to get the truth out of the boy—because 
Mexicans, like Chinamen, prefer private revenge 
to public justice—the doctor sent the youngster 
away and thensaid tome: “You'd better get along 
over to the dance hall and tell the rangers about 
this because there'll probably be a killing over it 
before morning. That kid and his friends will 
lay for the other fellow and murder him if they 
get a chance.” 

I followed instructions. I went to the baile, 
told the story to a couple of rangers who had just 
arrived in Shafter and then went home and to bed. 

The next morning I arose at three, joined Gra- 
ham, and he and I went to the picnic ground, two 
miles down the creek, where we took up our task 
as cooks. 

About six o’clock the two rangers to whom I 
had spoken the night before rode up. They were 
carrying a pair of pretty good hangovers as the 
result of the baile and the larger of the two, a big 
man named Ward, was feeling exceptionally 
happy. In fact he was really gay, and he laughed 
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long and merrily as he told Graham and me how 
he had put the boy with the wounded hand and his 
father, an old man of 70, in jail. 

When Ward had finished eulogizing himself 
and his exploit Graham looked hard at him and 
said: “Say, Ward, when you hit that old man 
over the head with your gun, like you said, did 
you hit him very hardr” 

At the implied compliment, which he thought 
Graham’s question carried with it, Ward visibly 
swelled up as he answered: “I shore did. I went 
clean up on my toes and I brung her down good. 
Seems to me like maybe I busted the old fellow’s 
skull in because when I come by the jail a little 
bit ago and looked in he was layin’ on the floor 
as if he was dead, just like he was when I drug 
him up there and threw him in last night.” 

Still looking hard at the ranger, Graham said: 
“Ward, if that old fellow dies you’re in for a hell 
of a lot of trouble. Do you hear that? And now 
listen to this. You just hit the trail back to town 
as quick as you can; find the Doc and take him to 
the jail to see that Mexican. Do it quick!” 

Without a word Ward turned, kicked his spurs 
into his pony and, followed by his companion, a 
little cock-eyed fellow named Long, rode back to 
town. Later I learned that he followed Graham’s 
instructions to the letter. Everybody, it seemed, 
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was in the habit of doing that, but in Ward’s case 
this first obedience was just a forerunner of an- 
other obedience to come later. 

Neither Ward nor Long came back to the bar- 
becue. Instead of doing so, after they had turned 
the old man, who had a bad case of concussion, 
over to the doctor, they settled themselves down in 
Albert’s saloon where they proceeded to put the 
finishing touches to the drunk of the night before. 
Late in the afternoon, by which time the pair was 
entirely saturated with joy, they mounted their 
ponies and put on some real, old-time stuff. They 
rode down two or three harmless Mexicans, tried 
out their six-shooters on several unoffending dogs, 
held up and robbed an aged American at the door 
of the post-office, and generally disported them- 
selves in a manner that was highly antagonistic to 
the peace of the community. Rumors of what was 
going on in town reached the barbecue several 
times during the afternoon, but as we were all busy 
eating beef and drinking beer no one paid any 
attention to them and when Graham and I rode 
in about dusk everything around Shafter seemed 
quiet and peaceful. But it wasn’t. 

We got off our horses at Giliberto’s and went in 
for a last glass of beer. As we stepped in the door 
we both stopped and looked. Ward and Long 
were staging a hold up! Each of the pair had a 
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victim backed up against the wall and they were 
just about to make them deliver when Graham 
intervened. Graham didn’t draw a gun or do 
anything that would have precipitated a killing. 
Instead he just walked over to Ward, slapped the 
muzzle of his gun towards the ceiling; did like- 
wise to Long’s artillery; told the two victims to 
“git’—that was Graham’s favorite word—and 
then turning to the two “bad men” he said: “Come 
on, you fellows, and have a drink.” 

The four of us had one and when Graham and 
I were alone outside he remarked: “I don’t like 
that damn fellow Ward a bit. I’ve been hearing 
about him for a long time and I think he’s a bad 
hombre. If he gets to cutting any more devilment 
around here to-night let me know about it, will 
your” I promised that I would and we separated. 

About two hours later a man carrying a sawed- 
off shotgun passed under the light in front of the 
doctor’s office. Feeling that there was trouble in 
the air I stopped him. “Where you going with 
that thing?” I asked. 

“T’m a-goin’ to lay for Ward up here at the 
corner,’ answered the man, “and cut him in two 
with a load of buck just the minute he comes out 
of the saloon.” 

“What's Ward been up to now?” I inquired. 

‘“‘He’s just been a-raisin’ hell,” replied the man. 
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“About a half an hour ago he and that pardner of 
his walks into Albert’s place, pulls their guns, 
stands the crowd up, robs ’em all and they’re still 
there, holding the bunch in the corner and taking 
turns at serving drinks to each other.” 

“And your plan,” I said, “is to wait outside for 
Ward and when he shows up you’re going to let 
him have it from in the dark.” 

“That’s it exactly,” replied the man with the 
gun. “TJ don’t take no chances when I kill a snake 
and I ain’t a-goin’ to take none with him.” 

“T don’t blame you for that,” I answered, “but 
he might keep you waiting all night before he 
came out and anyhow I’ve got a better plan than 
that. Let’s go and tell Graham about it.” 

We went over to the stable, found Graham 
sound asleep in the hay, pulled him out and told 
him that the town was in urgent and immediate 
need of his purifying influence. Graham 
grumbled a good deal at being disturbed but never- 
theless he slipped on his boots, stuck his gun in the 
holster, and went with us. 

When we reached Albert’s saloon we found that 
although there were a dozen men in the barroom 
only two of them were at all active. Ten men, 
men who never before in their lives had been sub- 
jected to such an indignity, were lined up against 
the wall, passive onlookers, while Ward and Long, 
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with the eye of one of them always upon the vic- 
tims, were toying joyously with the liquid contents 
of a long array of bottles. Ward was just hand- 
ing Long a drink when Graham stepped in the 
door. “Wait a minute,” he said, “gimme that 
drink.” Ward did it. Without a word of protest 
he handed the glass to Graham who swallowed the 
liquor at a gulp and then, said, as casually as if 
he had been discussing the weather: ‘Ward, it’s 
time to quit. You and this pardner of yours can 
do any one of three things, you can leave town, get 
locked up, or get killed. You’d better leave town. 
Now git!” As Graham uttered the last two words 
he let his hand drop to the butt of his gun and 
there was something that almost resembled haste 
in the celerity with which Ward and Long, moved 
by a unanimous impulse, made their exit. 

Two minutes after they had passed through the 
doorway I heard the sound of two sets of galloping 
hoofs hit the gravel in the creek bed and a half 
an hour later, just before I dropped off to sleep, 
one other incident of the day recalled itself to my 
drowsy mind. During the afternoon I had tried 
to introduce Graham to two pretty girls who had 
attended the barbecue. But he wouldn’t let me do 
it. He said: “I’m afraid!” 
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N interesting thought has just occurred to 
AS 
What a death blow it would have been 
to the pioneer history and the glorious traditions 
of the Southwest if Henry Ford had lived, flour- 
ished, and gone into the flivver business seventy- 
five years ago. 

Take the case of General Anson Mills as an ex- 
ample. If, on May 8th, 1858, General Mills, who 
was then a venturesome, beardless youth, had 
stepped out of a flivver instead of a stagecoach at 
the door of a little adobe saloon in El Paso, Texas, 
the probabilities are that he would have taken one 
hasty glance at his surroundings, paused only long 
enough to slip a couple of drinks under his belt, 
and then he would have scrambled hastily back 
into his trusty machine, stepped on the gas and 
hurried back to the refinements of the civilization 
from which he had lately come. 

But as things were in those days Mills didn’t 
do anything of the kind. Travel-worn, tired and 


dirty, the young man crawled out of a non-bullet 
33 
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proof Concord coach, in which he had been un- 
comfortably incarcerated for the better part of 
three weeks, took off his hat, felt for his hair, said 
“thank God” when he found it and then and there 
made up his mind to remain where he was. To do 
so was to accept the lesser of two evils. 

And with all due respect to the pioneering 
achievements of my own immediate ancestors, I 
will say that, in my opinion, it was the same with 
all of the men who came into this remote section 
of the Southwest in the early days. Having once, 
on the way out, overcome the perils of the trail 
and having once partaken of the bounteous good 
cheer which was served over the bar in Uncle 
Ben Dowell’s saloon and which was calculated to 
make them forget the dangers of the past, the perils 
of the present, and the doubts of the future, few 
men cared to undertake the return trip. Hence, 
according to the rather unreliable records of local 
history, El Paso is said to have acquired, in the 
years that elapsed between 1850 and 1861, a dis- 
satisfied, semi-permanent population of forty-four 
Americans. 

All of these forty-four had come in, for various 
reasons, questionable and otherwise, either from 
the East or the North. At the very door of Uncle 
Ben Dowell’s saloon, which stood on the exact 
spot where the most ornate hotel in the Southwest 
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now rears its imposing and expensive head, two 
great continental trails crossed one another. 

Standing in the doorway of his humble, one- 
story shack, Uncle Ben could look North and 
South along the oldest trail in America which, 
many years before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock, had echoed to the clink of Span- 
ish armour, the report of Spanish arquebusses, and 
the songs of Spanish cavaliers. Looking in the 
other two directions, to the East and West, the old 
man’s eyes wandered along the sandy and sinuous 
route of the Overland Stage Road which stretched 
its way through the two thousand miles of Apache 
Indians, desert and other hardships, that separated 
the Buckhorn Saloon in San Antonio from the 
Golden Gate. 

To-day men travel over these two trails on bal- 
loon tires, curled hair cushions and shock ab- 
sorbers. They make the trip from San Antonio 
to El Paso or from Santa Fe to El Paso in two 
days; they look upon a flat tire as a calamity, be- 
wail a broken spring as a dire catastrophe, and if 
they happen to meet a coyote on the road they im- 
mediately sit down, write a story about it, and send 
it to the editor of some adventure magazine. The 
greatest peril that they have to overcome is plenti- 
ful broken glass, to which still lingers the scent 
of the bootlegger, and the greatest inconvenience 
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that they can be put to is the temporarily insur- 
mountable one of a long freight train at a railroad 
crossing. 

It certainly is tough to have to rough it in the 
Southwest in these modern days but it isn’t any- 
thing like it used to be. I should say not! 

In 1924, with some friends, I made the trip from 
the northern to the southern boundary of the State 
of New Mexico. We loafed along in a “straight 
eight” and got through in a little less than three 
days. We ate three meals a day and, for the two 
nights we were out, we slept in regular beds 
equipped with clean sheets, box-spring mattresses, 
and reading lamps. On the way we saw a few of 
Mary Austin’s noble Indians. They were very 
tame and uninteresting. One good active man, 
with a pointed stick and a mischievous disposition, 
provided he could wake them up at all, could run 
a whole tribe of them clear out of the state. 

Forty-four years before, when I was an infant 
in my mother’s arms, I went over exactly the same 
route in a six mule power stage. According to my 
mother’s account of the journey, although we 
hurried all we could, we were just three weeks on 
the road. Time, however, as she said, was not of 
the essence of that trip. Apache Indians were 
the things, in those days, that were of more in- 
terest and importance than anything else and such 
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trifling hardships as not being able to go to bed for 
three weeks or not having a wash, not even on 
Saturdays, were not considered at all. People who 
got through without being subjected to a scalp 
treatment by the kindly natured red men of the 
Southwest were generally considered lucky. We 
were lucky! Twice the Indians almost got us and 
the third time they would certainly have done so 
had it not been for the timely arrival of a troop 
of United States Cavalry under Captain White- 
head. Thank God for Whitehead! 

East of El Paso, along the Overland Stage 
Route, it was even worse than it was to the North 
as just a few paragraphs from the history of that 
celebrated old trail will testify. 

To-day the Overland Stage Route is decorated 
along its entire course with the rusty and dilapi- 
dated carcasses of Ford automobiles, with here 
and there, the more dignified remains of a deserted 
Dodge or an abandoned Buick. But in the old 
days, from the rim of the mesa, just north of El 
Paso, on across to the Crow Flats, around by 
Guadalupe Peak and clear through to the Pecos 
River the markers that lay by the roadside were 
human bones! 

Until 1850 there was no Overland Trail. From 
time immemorial all of that part of the State of 
Texas which lay west of the Pecos River had been 
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claimed and possessed by the Apaches and Co- 
manche Indians as their own God-given domain 
and hence the little settlement which had sprung 
up at El Paso was completely cut off from its near- 
est neighbor, San Antonio, by a strip of land 
several hundred miles wide which was thickly in- 
fested with savages. 

But in 1850 the opening of a trail of some kind 
became an imperative matter. The gold rush to 
California had begun the year before and an in- 
sistent demand arose, almost immediately, for a 
southern stage route which would be open all the 
year over which mail and passengers could be 
transported. ° 

In compliance with this demand Captain John 
Skillman, a blond giant from Kentucky, who had 
brought his thirst with him down into the South- 
west, entered into a contract with the United States 
Government by the terms of which he was to de- 
liver mail three times a week at each end of the 
long run between San Antonio and San Francisco. 
In all the other enterprises that Captain Skillman 
had ever undertaken he had been successful. He 
had joyously killed many a redskin; traveling 
alone, because the Captain always played a lone 
hand when he was filled with his favorite beverage, 
he had “shook up” and “shot up” many a com- 
munity and always, filled with remorse, he had 
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eventually come back to the scene of his frolic, a 
few days later, and paid the damage. He was a 
lovable man, the best Indian fighter of his day. 
Yet on his mail contract he never made good. He 
made his initial run with a Concord Coach drawn 
by six mules and accompanied by a mounted guard 
of eighteen men, all of whom were experienced in 
Indian warfare. It took this cavalcade thirty days 
to get to El Paso, only 673 miles, and there is no 
record at all as to when, if ever, it finally reached 
San Francisco. 

After this first trip there would frequently be 
months at a time when no stages at all would get 
through. When they did manage it—and many 
of the old timers have told me this—the passengers 
would always, upon alighting at El Paso, rever- 
ently raise their hats, feel their hair, and repeat the 
sentiment already ascribed to General Mills. 

The two Apache chiefs who were principally 
interested in intercepting the mails—so that they 
might enjoy looking at the pictures in the maga- 
zines and scalping the passengers—were Espejo 
and Victorio. In the early history of the trail the 
first mentioned of these two worthies, whose name 
means “Looking Glass,” kept himself and every- 
body else west of the Pecos exceedingly busy; later 
he was succeeded by the celebrated Victorio who 
operated actively for a good many years and was 
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finally captured and killed by the Mexicans at 
Tres Castillos in 1880. 

From the time that the Overland Stage Route 
was broken through until the outbreak of the 
Civil War Chief Espejo and his braves were con- 
stantly on the job and they so impeded the opera- 
tion of the line that the Federal Government found 
it necessary to establish posts every few miles at 
which small detachments of troops were kept on 
duty. These detachments would accompany a 
stage from one post to the next, making the return 
trip with the stage going in the opposite direction. 
Thus some semblance of a service was kept up. 
When the war came on all of this changed. For 
the first two years after the outbreak of hostilities 
the Confederates, who controlled Texas, en- 
deavored rather unsuccessfully to keep a line of 
communication open between El Paso and San An- 
tonio and then, because the El Paso district along 
with the Territory of New Mexico passed over to 
the Union, the route was entirely abandoned and 
the Indians once again found themselves in un- 
disputed control of all of their original domain. 
This unpleasant turn of affairs left the Southern 
sympathizers, a number of whom had formed a 
colony in Paso del Norte, a small town in Mexico 
on the south bank of the Rio Grande, directly op- 
posite E] Paso, entirely cut off from all communi- 
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cation with the outside world. In the face of this 
predicament these refugees turned to Captain 
Skillman in the hope that he could be induced to 
act as a courier between them and Confederate 
headquarters in San Antonio. Captain Skillman 
finally accepted the responsibility of carrying des- 
patches and was so successful in making his trips 
that he was at last rewarded by having a special 
detachment of Union troopers under Captain A. 
H. French detailed to either capture or kill him. 

On April 13, 1864, Captain Skillman with a 
party of thirty men, was in camp at Presidio, al- 
most a hundred miles south of the regular route of 
travel, when he was surprised at midnight by Cap- 
tain French, who had been on his trail for several 
days. At the sound of the alarm Skillman jumped 
up, ran into the firelight, and was killed by Cap- 
tain French at the first shot. From this time until 
after peace was declared the Overland Stage Route 
was entirely unused. No one save Apache Indians 
and the ghosts of dead adventurers, who returned 
to rattle their own unburied bones, either traversed 
or crossed the trail. When it was finally again 
opened for travel, the old Indian, Espejo, was the 
first man to profit by it. 

The passengers on the first stage that left El 
Paso for San Antonio after the war were all north- 
ern men who knew little or nothing about Indians. 
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In the party were two young Mexicans who were 
taken along to act as guides, interpreters, and ser- 
vants. Ata place known as Wild Rose Pass, ex- 
actly where he had held up the first post-war, 
west-bound freighting outfit only a week before, 
Espejo and his braves greeted this stage. The 
vehicle looked like an old friend to them and, 
doubtless, as they had not had any pictures for a 
long time, they were anxious to get their mail. 
The Indians ambushed the stage and when the 
party aboard showed fight old Espejo shook out 
a flag of truce, came forward and offered to make 
a treaty. The two youthful Mexicans advised 
against any such procedure, saying that the Indians 
would never keep their word, but a Mr. Davis, 
who was the leader of the party, solemnly drew up 
an agreement of some kind which the Indians, of 
course, couldn’t read, and everybody signed it. 
The Indians withdrew; the tenderfeet, confident 
that the noble red-man was an honorable person, 
breathed easy, the stage started on its way and, in 
less than an hour, when the passengers were all 
off their guard, Espejo swooped down on them 
and killed and scalped most of the party. The 
stage and mules were of course stolen, an army 
officer, who was one of the passengers, committed 
suicide rather than be captured, and two or three 
men, who in some miraculous manner managed 
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to get away, walked seventy-eight miles into Fort 
Stockton. The two young Mexicans, however, 
were not among the slain. Just as soon as Mr. 
Davis and Espejo signed the treaty these boys re- 
signed their commissions, left the party and took 
a short cut on foot across the country, some 150 
miles, into Del Rio. They knew, even though their 
leader didn’t, that no Indian born of a squaw had 
ever been known, up to that time, to keep his word 
or live up to a promise. 

Incidents similar to the one recounted above 
were of almost weekly occurrence along the Over- 
land Trail, and only recently a new one came to 
my ears. 

Driving down the valley road, east of EK] Paso, I 
accidentally encountered an old Indian named 
Marianne whom J have known for a great many 
years. This old fellow, who gravely asserts that 
he is long past the century mark, is the Chief of 
the Cinecus, a remnant of which peaceful tribe 
still holds its feasts and ceremonial dances at 
Ysleta, a small town on the Rio Grande. Mari- 
anne likes me because, on many occasions, when I 
have found the old man wrapped in a red blanket 
and a dignified panoply of woe, sitting in the sun in 
front of his adobe shack, I have revived his droop- 
ing spirits with some of my own and, hence, when- 
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ever I ask him for any information he always gives 
it—expectantly. 

On this particular occasion I asked if he could 
tell me the history of a wooden cross which has 
been standing for many years by the side of the 
old stage road about forty miles east of El Paso. 
At my question the old man’s eyes sparkled and 
he said, “Si, senior.” 

Whether his eyes sparkled because of the story 
he was about to tell or because of what he was 
about to get for it I never knew but, at any rate, 
here is his yarn: 

In 1879, just about eighteen months before Vic- 
torio’s exuberant career came to an end down at 
Tres Castillos, Marianne and a number of his fel- 
low tribesmen went from their settlement on the 
Rio Grande up through the Mesa country to get 
a cargo of salt from the beds at the foot of the 
Guadalupe Peak. The vehicles that they took 
with them were the old-fashioned, wooden- 
wheeled, wooden-axled carretas. 

They were gone for the better part of a week 
and on their return trip, when they were almost in 
sight of their home settlement, the axle on one of 
the carretas gave way. Marianne rode into the 
village to get a new axle. He was gone only an 
hour or two but upon his return he found that 
every one of his dozen or more companions had 
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been killed and scalped and all of the oxen stolen. 
The first thing that Marianne did was to dig a 
dozen shallow graves in the loose sand and bury 
the dead. Next he made and set up a cross, using 
the new axle that he had brought with him as the 
upright and a piece of the broken one as the trans- 
verse. This done he went back to the settlement, 
gave the alarm, and, if the old man is to be be- 
lieved, this was the last depredation committed 
by Victorio along the Overland Stage Route. 
United States troops, Texas Rangers, and “‘tame” 
Indians finally drove the wily old Apache across 
the Rio Grande into Mexico. Whereupon the 
Mexican government not only joined in the chase 
but also gave the American commanders permis- 
sion to operate in its territory. Victorio played 
hide and seek with his pursuers for eighteen 
months, but finally, in November, 1880, he and 
several hundred of his warriors were surrounded 
at Tres Castillos. And then, when it was clearly 
apparent that the old savage was effectually 
trapped and that his end was certain, the Mexican 
Colonel, who was in command of all operations on 
Mexican soil, ordered the Americans to withdraw. 
They did so and to this day there are still a few 
men in this part of the country who are very pro- 
fane in their attitude towards that Mexican Colo- 
nel. They claim that, unjustly and without reason, 
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they were deprived of the pleasure of participating 
in the extermination of Victorio, one of the last of 
the noble red-men who, West of the Pecos, had 
made life so unbearable for the ignoble whites. 


CATTLE KINGS: OLD AND NEW 
Pi estas indeed has been the effect of 


civilization upon the Texas cow and the 

Texas cow-man. Only a short four decades 
ago the one wore wicked spurs and high-heeled 
boots; the other, horns with a five foot sweep, and 
both were as lithe, as active and as dangerous to 
fool with as a bobcat. 

But today what are they like? The cattle-king, 
once a character admirable for his broad acres, 
his personal hardness, his likable wickedness, 
his open handed generosity and his entire indif- 
ference to the comforts of civilization, has yielded 
to the uplifting pressure of commercialism and 
allowed himself to be forced into a position of se- 
cure mediocrity. 

In other words, those fine old-timers who used 
to come into town for a hell of a time, and have it 
after they got here, who played poker, monte, and 
faro-bank with the high and beautiful North Star 
as the limit, who took cold unless they wore a six- 
shooter and carried a Winchester, who slept better 
on the ground than they did on a mattress, who 


“rolled their own” and drank whiskey out of tin 
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dippers, and who held no natural enmity in their 
hearts for anyone in the world, except Apache 
Indians and cow-thieves, have now entirely dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth. 

In their place, out here in the West, we have a 
line of fat, sleek, well-fed complacent bank di- 
rectors who wear wrist watches, carry golf-sticks 
and resent insults with foreclosure proceedings; 
who play mah jong at a tenth of a cent and poker 
at two bits; who proudly bear a general sartorial 
resemblance to the advertising pages of The Satur- 
day Evening Post, who love nobody, have their 
nails manicured, sleep under eiderdown quilts, 
visit their ranches in Cadillacs, and devilishly ab- 
sorb coca cola with a teaspoon full of tequila in it. 

This is sad enough but it is only half the story. 
The same catastrophe that befell the cow-man has 
overtaken the cow. 

In the old days, before the railroads came in to 
haul them to slaughter, and before barbed wire 
fences were erected to interfere with their roving 
proclivities, the long-horns on the Texas ranges 
were much like their masters. They were tough 
to eat and tougher to handle; they carried the glint 
of battle constantly in their eyes; man was their 
enemy and they were equipped for battle; life on 
a million acre pasture was a precious thing and, 
to live it out, to a full term of years, was the aim 
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and ambition of every bull, steer, calf and heifer 
on the range. 

But now look at them! They have changed 
greatly. Civilization has worked its devastating 
effect and—they still resemble their owners. To- 
day the cattle of west Texas are sleek, well-fed and 
not open to insult; they are as free from horns 
almost as a frog is from feathers; where they used 
to be tall, rangy and built for speed they are now 
squat, heavy, and built for beef. And, saddest of 
all, where in bygone times it was a wise cow that 
knew its own father it is now a common thing on 
the range to see a steer look complacently upward 
and backward, at a tag in his ear, and hear him 
tell the admiring bystanders that his Pa was Lord 
So and So and his Ma the Lady Sich and Such. 

In 1860, when Melvin Ferrar was running a 
ten million acre ranch west of the Pecos, any such 
behavior on the part of any of his animals would 
have created a riot. In fact if any farseeing in- 
dividual had told the young Virginian, who came 
to the country in ’54, liked it, and stayed, that 
registered cattle would some day be running over 
his unexplored dominions, he would probably have 
locked that dreamer up in his privately owned 
jail and kept him there until he got over it. 

Ferrar came to west Texas with the first United 
States troops. What he saw after he crossed the 
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Pecos and arrived at Fort Davis was a vast empire 
waiting for somebody to claim it. He did so at 
once, and twenty years later no man could have 
told how many cattle were wearing his brand or 
where, except for the Rio Grande on the South, 
his dominion over them ended. 

Ferrar could climb to the summit of one of the 
peaks in the Chinati Mountains, down in the Big 
Bend, where he had located his home, and as far 
as he could see to the north, the east, and the 
west, everything that his eyes rested upon be- 
longed to him. To the south it was his also, but, 
as it was only twenty-five miles to the river; that 
little piece of ground, containing only a million 
acres or so, wasn’t big enough to worry about. It 
was his backyard and nothing more. 

Over this vast territory wandered the Ferrar 
herds. Wherever the brand went there went the 
dominion of the owner. A hundred and fifty 
miles away from the home ranch, far up in the 
Davis Mountains—where they now hold annual 
camp-meetings,—or down under the rim-rock at 
Terlingua—where they now mine quicksilver,— 
Ferrar’s vagueros were busy six months in the 
year branding his calves. 

During the other six months came the round-up 
and the long drive to market. This was the glori- 
fied season during which the men eased the cattle 
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along over the trail during the day, sang to them 
during the night and always had before them, in 
imaginations rendered vivid through enforced 
celibacy and temperance, the vision of the wine 
and women of the market town way up in Kansas. 

Sometimes Ferrar went with his herd to market 
and sometimes he didn’t. The debauch at the end 
of the drive represented life to his men but it meant 
nothing to him. As he was a cattle king who had 
no idea of his actual worth it was his privilege to 
get drunk and carouse as often and wherever he 
pleased. He did so. The saloons and gambling 
houses of San Antonio and E] Paso knew him well. 
His check was good for as many thousands as he 
cared to draw. Not one of them was ever dis- 
honored. He was no piker. He could lose a 
fortune at poker and never bat an eye. He could 
win one and never smile. No man dared call him 
a liar and he never called any other man one un- 
less he was ready to shoot quick and prove it. He 
consorted with the women of the town, did so 
openly, and paid them lavishly. In everything he 
did he went the limit. He pauperized those who 
came to him for charity by showering them with 
gold pieces; he affronted the peace and dignity of 
the law by shooting out the lights in the barroom 
or wrecking the dance hall. And the next morn- 
ing he comforted the proprietors—who had 
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secretly welcomed the onslaught—by going around 
and paying them, several times over, for the dam- 
age he had done. He did these things and thought 
nothing of them. He was the natural product of 
the hard environment into which he had thrown 
himself, but, being a little harder than most men, 
he had won for himself a crown. He wore it 
lightly, however. His vast wealth—and it was 
vast if he could ever market it—made him in no 
way superior to any other man. His marksman- 


ship might have gained for him some preémi- 


nence, but his money, never. He didn’t want it to. 
Association with his fellows was what he was after 
and millionaire though he was, he esteemed it a 
privilege to be able always to sit on his heels, in 
the shade of an adobe saloon, and be all things to 
all men. 

Ferrar was a regular fellow. But Ferrar is 
gone and so are his cattle. It began to happen, in 
his particular case, in 1881. But, prior to 1881, 
which was the year in which the railroad crossed 
the Pecos, something else had been going on for 
some time. As already stated, Ferrar’s range and 
his heart were both open. The combination was 
one that other men found it easy to take advantage 
of. On the ten million acres which Ferrar con- 
trolled, not as an owner but merely because a 
quarter of a million of his cattle roamed over them, 
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there was not a foot of fence and hence it was a 
simple matter for men, who knew that Ferrar 
didn’t care anyhow, to build up herds of their own 
which wore their own brands. 

It is hard to say how many men before 1881 laid 
foundations for future fortunes in this way. 

Then came the railroad, and conditions changed 
rapidly. Instead of ten weeks cattle were only ten 
days from a market. They had to be dehorned. 
Steers with needle-pointed horns and bad disposi- 
tions couldn’t be loaded into the cars; the mor- 
tality rate was too heavy. Then came the wire 
fence and with it the downfall of Ferrar. Leas- 
ing lands from the state of Texas, which now began 
to parcel out its acres at a nominal rental, men be- 
gan to cut into the open range of the old cattle 
king from every direction. They fenced in hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres and if, in so doing, 
they happened to enclose a few thousand of Fer- 
rar’s cattle it was a matter of no moment. Ferrar 
still didn’t care. 

Living in the home that he had originally built 
for himself, a home that was a fortress whose walls 
were pierced with loop-holes for fighting off the 
Apaches, Ferrar was still a king. It was a home 
in which there were no glass windows, no board 
floors and little, if any, furniture—there was not 
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a bed in the place—but these were luxuries for 
which Ferrar cared nothing. 

Only a few years ago the writer visited Ferrar’s 
old home near the head of Cibolo Creek, in the 
Chinati Mountains—it has since been made over 
into a modern ranch house with a Delco system, 
hot and cold water, and a telephone—and watched 
the new owner disinter and sell for junk a huge 
copper still which had a capacity of at least a 
hundred gallons. When Ferrar, the young Vir- 
ginian, first built his home, he planted peach and 
apple trees within the enclosure of his walls. In 
a few years his fruit brandy was almost as famous 
as he was and, in his old age, although his herds 
had diminished to nothing and his acres had 
dwindled to a bare homestead, his trees still con- 
tinued to bear and Ferrar, the cattle king, was still 
wealthy. 

And now, what of the present day? The picture 
it presents is one of dreary commercialism and un- 
interesting flatness. Ferrar’s old ranch is cut up 
into a hundred pastures. Barbed wire is every- 
where. 

On one of the most prominent of these Ferrar 
subdivisions a dude cow-puncher from the East 
“rides fence” with a hammer and a saddle-pocket 
full of staples. He gets off and nails up a fallen 
wire; he gets on, rides a mile or so, gets off and 
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does it again. The obese cattle pay no attention to 
him. They know that he couldn’t rope, throw and 
tie one of them in a week. One of Ferrar’s men 
would have done the job in thirty seconds and 
thought that slow time. When his day’s work is 
over he rides back to a regular house, takes a bath, 
changes his clothes, eats off a table cloth, jumps 
into an automobile and goes in to a picture show. 
He leads a regular hell of a life! Once in a while 
he gets drunk and begs the cook not to mention it 
to the boss. 

Two or three times a year the boss, the modern 
“cattle king,” who lives in town in a house six or 
eight sizes too big for him, visits his ranch in his 
Cadillac. He is fat and pudgy—you can stick 
your finger in him most anywhere—and he can’t 
ride a cow-pony. As before intimated he looks 
like his cattle. They are heavy, white-faced and 
sad-eyed, just as if they had always known, and 
they probably have, what their ultimate destiny 
is to be. 

The boss—and let’s not call him a cattle king 
again because he is merely a business man and 
probably a Kiwanian also—rides around in his 
car and looks the place over; he checks up a set 
of books and, maybe, if he can spare the time from 
his social entanglements in town, stays long enough 
to see a few hundred choice beeves, now topping 
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the market, driven tamely aboard the cars for ship- 
ment. 

This done he goes back to his oversized man- 
sion, dons his dinner coat, steps into his town-car 
and drives forth to dine with the bon-mots of the 
community. 

Sometimes this present day “cattle king”—I say 
it with quotes—pulls a house party down on his 
ranch, This is as near as he ever comes to going 
on a debauch. But gosh! Those house parties 
must be something awful! 


CATTLE RUSTLERS 


N nothing that it has done to the Southwest has 

] civilization been as cold, as unrelenting, and 

as lacking in its appreciation of real art as in 

the manner in which it has sat upon and sup- 

pressed our splendid criminals and their gaudy 
crimes. 

Just take for an example the one-time glorious 
occupation of cattle rustling and see to what a sad 
pass, under the benign influence of the wire fence, 
the railroad, and the revivalist, it has finally come. 

Today the modern cattle rustler, for there are 
still a few of a woefully denatured variety abroad 
in the land, carries on his nefarious occupation— 
when he is not busy passing the plate at a camp 
meeting—from within the confines of his private 
office, and, for the purpose of painlessly annexing 
his neighbor’s herd to his own, he makes use of 
such enlightened devices as chattel mortgages, 
foreclosure proceedings, and due processes of law. 

In the old days, though, the days which produced 
the cattle rustlers that are now pictured upon the 
screen for the purpose of bringing a manly thrill 


to the heart of the youth of America, it was not 
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like that at all. In those days life was life, men 
were men, and—cattle were cattle. Today life is 
law, men are its mannikins, and cattle are—beef. 
Here is how it all came about. 

At the close of the Civil War, when the cow bus- 
iness was first beginning to develop in Texas, it 
was just as easy—except, of course, that the indus- 
try was not fostered by any Constitutional Amend- 
ment and supported by national approval—for a 
good, strong, robust citizen, equipped with a shoot- 
ing iron, a branding iron, and a rope, to go into 
the cattle rustling business as it is for the sallow- 
faced youth of the present up-lifted generation, 
equipped with a five gallon oil can and a gas stove, 
to launch forth as a bootlegger. 

In fact, from 1865 to about 1878, because boot- 
legging had not then been invented, there was little 
else except to rustle cattle that a great many men 
in the state of Texas could do in order to make an 
honest living for themselves and their families. 
During those years, there was nothing to induce 
any man to till the soil in the great Lone Star State, 
and, as the ownership of the vast herds of live stock 
which were roaming over its plains was very uncer- - 
tain and undetermined, there was nothing to deter 
anyone who wanted to from going into the cattle 
business. Before the trail drives up into Kansas 
were begun, and for quite a few years thereafter, 
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until the surplus stock had been disposed of, the 
entire southeastern part of Texas was literally 
over-run with long-horns and wild, mustang horses. 
This stock belonged to anyone who could round 
it up and get it to market, and hence not only did 
a great number of men go individually and indus- 
triously to work, but there were also a good many 
big outfits organized, which started in with nothing 
at all and came out, rather miraculously, at the 
end of the first twelve months owning immense 
herds of properly branded cattle which were all 
the way from two to eight years old. One com- 
pany that I can recall, left a record behind it of 
25,000 head for its first year’s business. 

This remarkable condition, which would simply 
ruin the business of the modern cattle rustler if it 
prevailed today, must have reached its height in 
1872, because it is recorded that in that year a man 
by the name of “Shanghai” Pierce entered into 
a contract with the “Cuban Government” to de- 
liver to it 100,000 head of old bulls to be used as 
beef for the army. When this contract, which call- 
ed for cattle rustling on the largest scale ever 
known, was drawn up, it represented an entirely 
legitimate transaction, because the bulls called for 
were known to be animals which had no recorded 
owners, as they had drifted south during and after 
the war, while the men and boys in the northern 
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part of the state were too busily occupied with 
other matters to look after their herds. 

For some reason, however, probably because the 
beef, most of which was well along in its teens, 
was so tough that the soldiers refused to eat it, 
this contract was cancelled soon after shipments 
had begun, and most of the bulls, because the full 
100,000 had been rounded up and dehorned, were 
killed for their hides, which, when dried, were 
sold for $5.00 each. 

In this same year, according to the statement of 
a man who was at first a cattle rustler himself, of 
the legitimate type, and later on a Pinkerton de- 
tective in pursuit of the lawless members of the 
brotherhood, cattle died of starvation by the tens 
of thousands in the coast country along Matagorda 
Bay, thereby enabling him and another boy of 
about his own age (17) to make big money out 
of skinning. During that winter the country was 
so over-stocked from natural increase, added to by 
immense herds which drifted down ahead of 
storms, that in the passage of these herds across 
them it would frequently happen that boggy 
sloughs would become so completely bridged over 
with the mired down bodies of dead and dying cat- 
tle, that all that followed could cross over dry- 
footed. 

Under such conditions as these it is not to be 
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wondered at that it soon became customary for a 
man, upon meeting a good-looking bull, calf, or 
heifer roaming unattended across the plains, to 
greet the animal with a rope, throw it down, tie 
its feet together and dub it his with a red hot iron. 
In the beginning, of course, this was a legitimate 
procedure, because cattle were simply not prop- 
erty, but, as the years went on, conditions changed 
very materially. Conditions changed, but the 
habits of certain men, which habits were the natur- 
al outgrowth of the pleasant custom described 
above, remained the same. Even after brands had 
become matters of record, and nearly every steer 
and cow on the range wore, burned into his hide, 
the armorial crest of some cattle baron, there were 
still some real he-men in Texas who rode the range 
with running irons tied to their saddle horns, and 
the glint of dishonest acquisitiveness shining in 
their eyes. When these men stepped upon the 
stage in Texas, cattle rustling became a crime, and 
the fun began. 


Cattle rustling, however, although it was easily 
and naturally dropped into at the start, was a pro- 
fession which, before many years had passed, be- 
came a very strenuous one to follow. Texas gradu- 
ally began to be settled up; a small percentage of 
the new population came to look upon honesty as 
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something in the nature of a virtue and then, just 
as soon as they had the Indian situation well in 
hand, the Texas Rangers began to take an active 
part in the operations of cattle rustlers and brand 
burners. This transformed the business into one 
that was so exciting and perilous that few men 
cared to go into it single-handed, and led to the 
forming of gangs which operated in a wholesale 
manner and, frequently, in open defiance of the 
law. 

Another thing which complicated the situation 
was the “open range” question, over which cattle- 
men were constantly quarrelling, and which, in 
many cases, led to bloody results. In those days, 
as there were no fences, cattle belonging to owners 
of adjoining property would naturally mingle out 
on the open range, and fierce arguments as to 
grazing rights and ownership would arise. In or- 
der to settle these arguments, in many cases, might 
would be resorted to, and the rival ranchmen would 
employ rustlers and gun-men to round-up and 
brand each other’s stock. This custom made the 
cattle business colorful and exhilarating, and was 
the basis for the numerous “wars” with which local 
history in Texas is so freely punctuated. It was 
cattle rustling which brought on the Mason Coun- 
ty War, and also gave rise to the Horrel-Higgins 
feud in Lampasas. The story of this latter resort 
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to violence is as worthy of being recorded as is 
the tale of the Lincoln County War in New Mexi- 
co, in which Billy the Kid was the central figure. 

The Horrels, five brothers of that name being 
engaged in the feud, were native Texans, who had 
been raised on the frontier and had acquired all 
the accomplishments thereof. They were expert 
riders and ropers, dead shots, and finished drink- 
ers. Four of them were engaged in conducting a 
cattle business of a rather loose nature, while the 
fifth was a farmer who led a quiet life, although he 
was in sympathy with his brothers, over on the 
Lampasas River. As was customary among the 
cattlemen of that period, just about once every so 
often, the Horrel brothers would ride down into 
the little village of Lampasas, where they were 
looked up to as dangerous men whom no one cared 
to arrest, and jovially shoot up the town. Eventu- 
ally some of the more timid and pious citizens of 
the place, who had grown tired of these family re- 
unions, complained to the governor of Texas, and 
asked for protection for themselves and their prop- 
erty. The governor complied by sending down a 
small detachment of a newly organized state police 
with which he was experimenting at the time, and 
this action so exasperated the Horrel boys that 
they greeted the constabulary, immediately upon 
its arrival, by killing four out of its five constitu- 
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ent members. Naturally this reception which had 
been accorded his emissaries, angered the governor, 
who at once ordered out the militia, but when 
the troops of that organization arrived at the bat- 
tlefield only one of the Horrel boys was to be 
found. This one, who was the farmer and who was 
at home nursing a wound he had received during 
the previous engagement, was arrested and taken 
to an adjoining county, where he was put in jail. 
Just as soon, however, as he was well enough to 
travel, his four brothers, accompanied by a num- 
ber of friends who had enlisted themselves in the 
cause, stormed the jail, rescued the prisoner, and 
all rode merrily away to a camp which they had 
established in the neighborhood. 

From this time on, the five Horrel brothers and 
about a dozen other men who made up the gang, 
felt themselves to be so formidable that they made 
no attempt to conceal their whereabouts, or their 
intentions. “They went about openly, freely an- 
nounced that they were going to transfer their ac- 
tivities to the more kindly atmosphere of New 
Mexico, and negotiated a sale of the cattle they 
claimed to own to a firm in Coleman County. 
When they were ready to move, they notified the 
sheriff of Lampasas County of what they were 
planning to do, and told him that they would pass, 
with their herd, through a certain gap at a certain 
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time. At the appointed hour the Horrel brothers 
were at the gap, but the sheriff was not. They 
passed on through and were not molested. 

After disposing of their cattle in Coleman 
County, the Horrel boys, taking their families with 
them, emigrated to Lincoln County, New Mexico. 
Here they again embarked in the cow business, and 
for about two years did very well in a questionable 
way. The family passion for hilarity, though, was 
again the cause of their downfall. One of the 
brothers, Ben, got into trouble at a Mexican fan- 
dango at Fort Sumner, and was killed by the jeal- 
ous husband. Hearing of this calamity, the rest 
of the Horrel tribe repaired post-haste to the dance 
hall and retaliated by killing eight men and one 
woman. Naturally, this wholesale vengeance 
started a race war between the Horrel family and 
the Mexican population, ‘during the course of 
which, in the several battles that were fought, 
about forty Mexicans were killed between Fort 
Sumner and ‘Roswell. In these encounters the 
Horrel forces lost but one of their number, a man 
named Ben Turner. 

Having now become properly outlawed in New 
Mexico, 'the Horrel boys returned promptly to 
Texas, and went directly back to their old haunts 
in the neighborhood of Lampasas. Finding that 
the administration in the old home town had 
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changed during their absence, and that friends of 
the family were now in charge of the jail and the 
court house, the Horrels immediately gave them- 
selves up and were tried and acquitted of the 
charge of having slaughtered the state police a 
few years before. 

After their acquittal, the Horrels immediately 
went into business again, and within a month, as 
the result of a quarrel which arose over a cattle 
rustling charge which “Pink” Higgins, a personal 
sufferer, made against Merritt Horrel, the latter 
was shot to death in the very saloon in which he 
had been a party to the killing of the constabulary 
detachment. This, of course, started the trouble all 
over again. The remaining Horrel brothers flew 
to arms, rallied their followers, invaded Lampasas, 
and once more turned it into a battlefield. It had 
all started over one herd of cattle, but as long as 
it lasted good men stayed at home, while on several 
occasions the Horrel brothers and their supporters 
and “Pink” Higgins and his berserkers fought it 
out. Finally, the governor of Texas, seeing that 
his nightly prayers were not going to be answered 
and that neither party was going to be able to 
demolish the other entirely and thus restore peace 
through a process of elimination, sent the Rangers 
in to take charge of the situation. 

The men in the Ranger service were of an en- 
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tirely different class from the men in the militia or 
the state police. 

When Sergeant Reynolds at the head of a de- 
tachment of the Rangers reported to the sheriff 
of Lampasas, he was told that the Horrel boys 
were living ten miles east of town, that they had a 
dozen desperate characters with them, and that it 
would be certain death to anyone to attempt their 
capture. 

“But,” said Reynolds, “I was sent here for that 
purpose, and I’m going to take a try at it.” 

“These men never have been arrested,” declared 
the sheriff, ‘“‘and it is my opinion that they ain’t 
going to be arrested now.” 

Reynolds shrugged his shoulders, asked for a 
guide to conduct him to the Horrel camp, and 
late that night started out with his men. When 
they came within sight of the Horrel camp-fire, 
the guide said: “That’s the place: that’s where the 
Horrel boys live; I’m going back to town.” 

“Won’t you come with us?” invited Sergeant 
Reynolds. 

“Fell, no,” replied the guide, “not for a million 
dollars.” 

At daybreak Reynolds and his men took the 
Horrel gang completely by surprise; got the drop 
on them, and, by promising absolutely that they 
would not be turned over to the sheriff to be put 
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in jail and mobbed, got them to surrender without 
a fight. The Ranger kept his word to the letter. 
He and his men guarded the prisoners until they 
had been given a preliminary hearing and released 
on bond, after which the detachment left Lam- 
pasas and Justice took its course. The three re- 
maining Horrel boys were taken to the jail in 
Meridian where they were locked up and amica- 
bly shot to death by their foes. 

But it was not through the use of force and 
violence, as in the case of the Horrels, or through 
the introduction of law, logic, and religion into 
the Southwest that cattle rustling, with its ac- 
companying blood-shed and turmoil, was finally 
stamped out. No; there was one other influence 
for good, more potent even than that of the 
Rangers and the Revivalists that finally turned the 
trick. It was a wire fence. 

Today the cattle country of Texas is cut up in 
every conceivable direction by miles and miles— 
interminable, endless miles—of barbed wire, and 
for some unexplained, perhaps psychological, rea- 
son these flimsy fences, which will fall at a blow 
or two from a hatchet or a snip from a pair of 
pliers, are respected boundaries which are seldom 
tampered with. To this there is one exception that 
I know of; in the section known as the Big Bend, 
which borders on the Rio Grande, and is open to 
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invasion from the other side of the river, Mexican 
cattle rustlers occasionally cross over and help 
themselves to the American herds, 

In 1914, in connection with this international 
phase of cattle rustling a peculiar condition arose 
in which the tide of this illicit commerce flowed 
in exactly the opposite direction to the one it usu- 
ally takes, stolen Mexican cattle at this time being 
driven across the Rio Grande in large herds and 
sold in Texas. The occasion for this reversal of 
the customary procedure was that Pancho Villa 
was coming north, and the Mexican populace, as 
they fled before his approach, rounded up all the 
stock in the country and drove it ahead of them. 
When these herds reached the river, they were 
driven across and immediately sold, with no ques- 
tions asked by the buyers, for whatever price they 
would bring. Naturally, as soon as they heard of 
what was going on, cow-men flocked into the Big 
Bend section in the hope of securing bargains. 

I reached Marfa when the traffic was at its 
height, and the first night I was in town I had a 
rather interesting experience. A friend who was 
there buying cattle—I was there out of curiosity 
only—asked me to go out on the road with him at 
about eleven o’clock to look at some stock which, 
he had been advised in a personal message, was on 
the way up from the river. This stock was all 
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stolen stuff, everybody knew that, and so I didn’t 
think it strange that when I stepped in my friend’s 
car he handed me a .45 automatic and a rifle, with 
the remark that I might need them later on. I 
accepted the weapons without a word, but when 
we were a mile or so out on the road and I hap- 
pened to look back in the tonneau and saw a man, 
of whose presence in the party I had been entirely 
unaware until that minute, lying on the floor, I 
became alarmed. 

“Wait a minute,’ I said. “Let’s not go any 
further until I find out who this stranger is that 
you've got hidden in the back of the car. What's 
it all about anyhowe”’ 

My friend laughed. “It don’t mean anything at 
all,” he said, “except that last night this fellow 
in the back, whose name is Sefior Urbina, and I 
came out on an exactly similar mission to the one 
we're on tonight, and when we were about ten 
miles out we got held up and had to walk back 
after being robbed of about $2,500.00 and a good 
automobile. Of course,” he went on, “last night’s 
message was just a fake to get us to come out on 
the road with the money, and as this one tonight 
may be a fake, too, and Urbina’s so scared that he 
ain’t any good, I just brought you along in case 
we had a fight.” 
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“Thanks,” I answered, “but if you’d only told 
me about this a little sooner I wouldn’t have been 
here.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied my careless friend, 
“we won’t have any trouble,” and, as it turned out, 
we didn’t. We drove ten or twelve miles, were 
stopped by a whistle from the roadside, and then, 
after my friend and Sefior Urbina had passed in- 
spection and had accounted for my presence in 
the party, we went on to where several hundred 
cattle were rounded up and held under close herd 
by a bunch of Mexicans. Urbina bought these 
cattle at a ridiculously low price, agreed to have 
somebody come and take charge of them at day- 
light, and we then drove back to Marfa. 

This kind of thing went on in that section of the 
Big Bend for several months, and had a most de- 
moralizing effect on the local cattle industry. The 
worst thing that it did was to bring a lot of rene- 
gade Mexicans into the territory who knew nothing 
about the sanctity of a wire fence, and had not 
yet had the fear of God, as represented by the 
wrath of the Tejanos (Texans) put into their 
hearts. These men would cut a fence, round up a 
few fat cattle, drive them away to a slaughtering 
ground, and rapidly convert them into jerked meat. 

Down in Old Man John’s saloon in Shafter, 
shortly after I had been out with Sefior Urbina 
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on his purchasing expedition, I encountered a tall, 
red-faced man who seemed to be somewhat excit- 
ed about something. When I asked him what was 
the matter, he said: ““Nothin’ except that I’ve just 
been out with Bill (his brother) and watched him 
get four Mexicans.” 

This was rather interesting, and I said: “Go on, 
tell me about it.” 

“There ain’t nothin’ to it,” replied the red-faced 
man, “only while I was a-eatin’ breakfast this 
mornin’, in come Bill, all in a hurry, and tells me 
to come along that he’s goin’ over across the hills. 
He don’t say nothin’ more, and so I goes out and 
gets in the buck-board thinkin’ that we’re just 
a-goin’ to look for steers or somethin’. Bill does 
the drivin’ and, all of a sudden, when we gets to 
a ’dobe house which some of these new Mexicans 
has just moved into, he stops, grabs up his Win-« 
chester from the bottom of the buck-board and 
cuts down on a Mexican whose head was a-stickin’ 
out around the corner. When they hear this shot 
five or six more come a-pilin’ out of the house, 
and before Bill quits he’s got four of ’em. When 
it’s all over and there ain’t no more Mexicans in 
sight for Bill to shoot at, I says: ‘What’s the mat- 
ter, Bill, you seem sorter peeved this mornin’?” ‘T 
am, just a little,’ says Bill, ‘’cause yesterday these 
Mexicans killed a couple of my yearlin’s. There’s 
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their hides now, a-hangin’ over the side of that 
wagon.’ 

“T goes over to look, and sure ’nough, they was 
Bill’s; had his brand on ’em that the greasers 
hadn’t even had sense enough to cut out, and so I 
guess he was plum justified.” 

I guess Bill was justified too, because, so far as 
I ever heard, he was never even asked to explain 
to any one in authority the details or circumstances 
of his personally-conducted massacre. Bill’s vic- 
tims were just Mexican cattle rustlers, and the 
public, therefore, all who knew anything about 
the transaction, let it go at that, and were happy. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GUN-MEN 


HEN I first read those two notorious 

books, “The Education of Henry 

Adams” and “The Americanization of 
Edward Bok,” and noted the careless, casual and 
almost abandoned way in which their distin- 
guished authors referred to their personal, inti- 
mate acquaintance with the great men of the 
nation, I must confess that I felt a real sting of 
envy. 

“Opportunity,” I said to myself, “is never equal. 
Here are these two fortunate denizens of the storm- 
swept Atlantic seaboard who have accidentally 
been thrown into an environment wherein close 
communion and contact with the master minds of 
the century has literally forced itself upon them, 
and here am I, living in the southwestern desert, 
surrounded by gila monsters and horn toads 
ANUN Yu 

But just at this point a great light burst upon 
me, and I suddenly realized that I too, have had 
the inestimable privilege of knowing many men 
whose names are written large upon the heart of 


America. 
78 
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Of course I didn’t know Theodore Roosevelt, or 
John Hay, or Grover Cleveland, or Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, or Henry Ward Beecher, or Mary Baker 
Eddy, or Louisa M. Alcott, or any of the others 
whose names are emblazoned in resplendent char- 
acters upon the eastern skyline, but I did know— 
and I submit my list with an expansive pride fully 
equal to the poorly concealed conceit of Adams and 
Bok—Pat Garrett, John Wesley Hardin, John 
Selman, Dick Ware, Jim Gillett, Mannen Cle- 
ments, John Milton, George Scarborough, and a 
host of others around whose heads there still 
lingers a halo of six-shooter smoke of their own 
manufacture. 

And in whose roster of friends, Bok and Co.’s 
or mine, is the cultured American public of the 
present day the more deeply interested? 

Modestly I assert that “mine” is the correct 
answer to the above query and, if there is any 
argument about it, I will gladly leave it to Zane 
Grey’s publishers and the motion picture produc- 
ers to bear me out. Just why this is, just why the 
enlightened people of the United States should 
have a greater fondness for my friends than for 
those of Edward Bok and Henry Adams, I will 
not attempt to explain, but I will say, in its prefer- 
ence the public has my sympathy, because I can 
readily see that more red corpuscles are represent- 
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ed in a single chapter from the lives of John Sel- 
man and John Wesley Hardin than are to be found 
in the entire completed editions of the sermons of 
Henry Ward Beecher, or the fully collected son- 
nets of John Hay. 

I mention John Selman and John Wesley Har- 
din in comparison with John Hay and Henry 
Ward Beecher because both pairs of worthies were 
alike infected with the Jehovah complex and be- 
cause both pairs worked simultaneously, although 
in different parts of the country and with different 
tools, to attain the same end. Reverse the environ- 
ment under which these men lived, and it is easy 
to see how John Selman could have written the 
line, “I don’t go much on religion”; how John 
Wesley Hardin could have exalted himself to the 
glorious position of Pied Piper of Plymouth 
Church; how Henry Ward Beecher could have 
taken Hardin’s sacrificial part in the tragedy of the 
Acme Saloon, and how John Hay, to judge him 
by his poetry if nothing else would have been beau- 
tifully fitted for the heroic rdle played by John 
Selman in the Battle of the Bagnio. 

Of course everyone knows all that there is to 
know about Hay and Beecher. Fortunately for the 
gratification of their Jehovah complexes these 
friends of Adams and Bok lived in an atmosphere 
of publicity where they daily had the satisfaction 
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of seeing their least and most meaningless words 
get into print and hearing their slightest virtues 
loudly praised and their most trivial peccadillos 
vociferously excused. My friends, though, John 
Wesley Hardin and John Selman, were sur- 
rounded by no such advantageous conditions. They 
were actuated by the righteous desire, just as Hay 
and Beecher were, to become leaders of outstand- 
ing prominence among their fellow men—and they 
did become so—, but they labored under the handi- 
cap of having to do their uplifting far away, down 
in the barren vineyards of the Southwest, where 
newspapers were few, men were hard to convince, 
and hell was frequent. Under these circumstances 
justice demands that my heroes, even at this late 
day, be allowed to come forth into the limelight. 
Beecher and Hay, after their own methods, wrote 
their names indelibly into the history and tradi- 
tions of the East; Selman and Hardin, after theirs, 
have done likewise in the court records and the 
glorious traditions of the gunmen of the West. 
One pair is as much entitled to recognition as the 
other and if the only thing necessary for me to do, 
in order that I may serve my friends, is to blow 
away the smoke that obscures their memory and 
write a straight-away story about them, then I feel 
that I am competent to carry on the task. 
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Where my heroes were born, or of what parent- 
age, is of no consequence. In their environment, 
wherein they eventually raised themselves by their 
own trigger fingers to positions of vast preémi- 
nence, it was not considered as absolutely essential 
to any man’s standing in society that he have either 
a father or a mother. In fact, a man’s pedigree in 
the Southwest in the eighties and nineties was more 
of a liability than an asset. It was generally pre- 
sumed, of course, that every man had been born 
of two parents, but as any reference to anybody’s 
ancestry was generally couched in such uncompli- 
mentary language that a killing became immedi- 
ately necessary, very little, if any, investigation 
along genealogical lines was ever indulged in. 

Therefore, knowing nothing about the pedigree 
of my brace of gun-men, I will content myself with 
the assumption that having been duly born they 
at once proceeded to develop their Jehovah com- 
plexes by chewing their first teeth through on the 
muzzles of a couple of their respective fathers’ 
forty-fives, and that thereafter, clear up to the time 
when, as fully accomplished marksmen, they ap- 
peared in El Paso, they continued to look upon 
pistols as the one unfailing source from which all 
blessings flowed. 

John Selman, who had been working his way 
westward for some time, arrived in El Paso in ’81 
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or 82, a good many years before Hardin came. 
Just why Selman chose El Paso as a desirable 
place in which to settle down and live on his lau- 
rels, because laurels were all he brought with him, 
is immaterial, but the fact remains that after he 
got there, and during all the long years of his 
stormy stay, he never showed himself to be an 
entirely undesirable citizen. He was'a “bad 
man,” yes, but in the eyes of the Southwest that 
did not necessarily mean that he was a horse thief, 
a murderer, or a cattle rustler. He might have 
been all three or he might have been a Sunday 
School superintendent, because in the vernacular 
of that day and clime all that “bad” meant was 
that the owner of the title was a good person to let 
alone. He was high-spirited, quick on the trigger, 
jealous of his prestige, and a dead shot. John 
Selman was all of these things and no sooner had 
he arrived in El Paso, secured a job as peace 
officer, and pinned on his badge than he was 
accorded the recognition to which his previous 
years of endeavor entitled him. 

About those previous years, although a great 
deal was known, very little was openly said be- 
cause, naturally, men were rather reticent in their 
remarks regarding the past antics of a man who 
already had eleven notches on the handle of his 
gun and whose general demeanor indicated that 
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he was lusting for more. But now, with John 
Selman safely buried, it is safe to discuss him. 

Around Fort Griffin, Fort Stockton, Fort Davis, 
and up in Lincoln County, New Mexico, com- 
munities which were tough to a superlative degree, 
Selman had been able more than to hold his own. 
According to popularly accredited reports, he 
had in his palmy days belonged to more than one 
cattle rustling outfit, had stolen many horses, and 
finally, as a sop to the demands of his complex 
and a culminating offense against the society in 
which he moved, had been personally implicated 
in the killing of seven men in or near Fort Griffin. 
This wholesale effort was just a little bit too 
much for the people to stand and hence the Vigi- 
lance Committee met and decided to make my 
hero the center of attraction at a regular, old-fash- 
ioned lynching bee. Selman was fond of notoriety 
but not to any such a degree as that and so, bat- 
tling his way out of the hands of the Committee 
and out of the settlement also, he headed across the 
wide open spaces of the Staked Plains with no- 
where at all as his destination and with his pair of 
trusty pistols as his only comforters. 

Within a day or two after his hurried departure 
from Fort Griffin, Selman fell in with a couple of 
Mexican sheep herders who were driving a flock 
of two thousand head in a direction exactly oppo- 
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site to the one in which Selman suddenly conceived 
the idea they ought to go. With Selman, to think 
was to act—he was always a most impetuous kind 
of person—and hence he at once held up the 
herders, forcibly impressed them with the idea 
that their lives were trembling in the balance, and 
ordered them to do a left oblique with the herd 
which finally landed it at the breaks of the Pecos 
River in New Mexico. At this point the two 
Mexican herders mysteriously disappeared from 
view; two American herders were hired by Sel- 
man, who represented himself as the owner of the 
flock, to drive it to El Paso, at which point the 
sheep were sold at a dollar a head. 

Following this little escapade, Selman, with his 
pocket full of money and his Jehovah complex 
once again in fine working order, had the gall to 
go back \to the scene of his previous operations. 
He returned to Fort Davis and in a short time— 
presumably as soon as he had lost his two thousand 
dollars at “seven-up,” because he was an inveterate 
fiend at that form of gambling—he, in some man- 
ner, procured his own appointment to a position 
as deputy sheriff and jailer. This sinecure, how- 
ever, was one that he held for only a short time. 
A gang of professional bandits—some of whom he 
had previously been associated with as members 
of Billy the Kid’s organization—came into his 
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bailiwick and, either by splitting with Selman or 
merely appealing to the affection he must have 
had for his erstwhile colleagues, got him to remain 
passive while they diverted themselves by looting 
the stores in both Fort Stockton and Fort Davis, 
While this revelry was under way, some incensed 
citizen sent for the Rangers, who were several 
hundred miles distant, and when they appeared, 
about a week later, the first thing they did was to 
lock Selman up in his own jail, after which they 
followed and finally wiped out the gang of bandits. 

Just how Selman got out of this scrape is un- 
known to the writer. Possibly his Jehovah com- 
plex, based on his record of past prowess did it for 
him and also helped him forward on the next step 
in his career, because when we again “cut his 
trail” we find him wearing the badge of a peace 
officer in the tough and turbulent city of El Paso. 
Undoubtedly Selman had been hired by the au- 
thorities of that town solely because of his immacu- 
late reputation as a killer, and that he himself was 
not entirely without pride in his record is amply 
evidenced by the briefness of a reply which he 
made to Charley Siringo when that man asked 
him, directly, if it was not a fact that he had mur- 
dered the two sheep herders, referred to above, in 
order to prevent them from bringing a charge of 
sheep stealing against him. “You know me, Char- 
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ley,” said Selman, “and you know that I ain’t much 
of a fellow to take any chances. And I didn’t that 
pme.”’ 

With just that kind of reputation John Selman 
began his career as a peace officer in E] Paso and 
El Paso County and, as already intimated, he was 
a good one. He was a good one because nearly 
everybody who had any discretion at all was afraid 
of him, he was afraid of nothing, and, to bolster 
him up in his fearlessness, he had behind him the 
traditions of his job, a job made famous and bloody 
by the exploits of one Dallas Stoudenmire, the first 
real marshal of the City of El Paso. That he was 
consistently able to live up to these traditions, and 
at times even expand them a bit, was always a 
source of much pride to John Selman. 

El Paso was at that time, of course, filled with 
lawlessness and lawless people. That part of it, 
though, interested Selman not at all. With mere 
petty lawlessness in which morals were involved 
he would have nothing to do. It was none of his 
business, either personal or official, what the peo- 
ple did or how they went at it, provided no one 
seriously breached the peace by making any undue 
use of firearms or disturbed him in his monopoly 
of the killing business. If anybody was going to 
be killed in El Paso, Selman felt that he was there 
to attend to it and, in line with this high minded 
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conception of his duty, it so happened that at vari- 
ous times and places he unceremoniously stepped 
in between the combatants and ruined many a good 
pistol battle iby finishing it up to suit himself. 
Sometimes he would finish it in one way, some- 
times in the other way, and sometimes in both ways, 
but always it was John Selman, and nobody else, 
who emerged from the six-shooter smoke with a 
cubit added to his stature and his complex glorified 
and strengthened. Every man;that he bumped off 
meant more harmony in the community. It was 
just like signing so many treaties of peace up in 
the State Department. 

Naturally as the years wore on, and this kind 
of thing kept up, the people of El] Paso came to 
look upon:Selman as a regular part of the munici- 
pal machinery. To be sure, nobody had any love 
or admiration, or even any respect, for the man, 
but in time the younger generation took to calling 
him Uncle John, while the older ones, in consid- 
eration of some particularly bloody service that 
he had rendered the: community, conferred a gold 
star upon him. The star stands out clearly in my 
recollection and will be mentioned again. 

As a sample of his prowess, here are the details 
as I recall them of the Battle of the Bagnio previ- 
ously referred to as an occasion which would have 
given: the statesman who penned the immortal line 
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“T’ll hold her nozzle agin’ the bank till the last 
galoot’s ashore” a fine opportunity to show the 
world whether he would have done so, or -not. 

Bass Outlaw, “Kid” McKittrick, and a third 
man whose name I have forgotten, if I ever knew 
it, came in off the range, got themselves properly 
liquored up, as was customary after long periods 
of abstinence, after which, filled with hilarious in- 
tentions which included the mixing of women with 
their wine, \the trio went down to Tillie Howard’s 
place on Utah Street. 

It was in the middle of a bright sunshiny after- 
noon that these three men, hell-bent for a high 
time, were admitted into the hallway of Tillie’s 
hospitable, handsome home, and no sooner had 
they crossed the threshold than they;cut loose. In 
joyous abandon they pulled out their six-shooters 
and began to shatter the chandeliers. As this was 
an ominous beginning which bespoke ‘much un- 
restrained devilment for the immediate future, 
Tillie rushed out on the back porch and blew a 
police whistle. John Selman, who happened to 
be only half a block away in the Monte Carlo 
gambling house, responded to the call. He ran 
into the alley and started over Tillie’s back fence— 
a board one six feet high—and as he threw his leg 
up, Outlaw, who had come out on the porch to 
deprive Tillie of the whistle, took a shot at him. 
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The bullet buried itself in Selman’s leg, just above 
the knee, but it was entirely too trivial a happening 
either to discourage or to deter him. He scram- 
bled on over the fence, limped across the yard, and 
went in the back door of the house, where he was 
met by a perfect fusillade of shots from the three 
men. By a miraculous chance, probably because 
his Jehovah complex was doing sub-conscious 
duty, Selman was untouched by any of these bul- 
lets, but as no providential influence was caring 
for his adversaries they had no such good luck. 
With his first shot Selman killed Outlaw, who 
dropped in the hallway; with his second he got 
McKittrick, who slumped to the floor in one of 
the parlors, and then, pursuing the third man, who 
ran out of'the house and into an Italian saloon 
across the street, he killed him. 

This spectacular piece of work, which placed 
Selman on the same heroic plane :with his illus- 
trious predecessor, Dallas Stoudenmire, whose best 
record had been three in one day, seems to have 
satisfied his ego for some time. It certainly gave 
the community all that it needed in the way of 
sudden and unexpected bloodshed and the town 
was glad to have things quiet down for a while. 
They did. For some time after this either Sel- 
man’s prestige, or some other influence equally as 
holy, kept El Paso ‘reasonably serene, held the 
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average of the killing, both in number and quality, 
down to a point where it became almost uninter- 
esting to live in the place,—and then something 
else happened. 


In 1894 the gates of the Huntsville penitentiary 
swung ajar and forth into the glorious sunshine of 
freedom stepped John Wesley Hardin, the greatest 
killer of them all; a gun-man with 27 victims to 
his credit, but a gun-man who was chastened and 
reformed. At least he said he was chastened and 
reformed. Nobody believed him. 

To follow John Wesley Hardin, step by step, 
along the route that he had previously traveled 
would be dull and uninteresting. Gun battles and 
funerals would follow one another with monoto- 
nous regularity through the pages until a total of 
twenty-six of each had been recorded and then, 
with the twenty-seventh, the tale would vary 
slightly. With the twenty-seventh there came the 
regular killing and the usual funeral, but, as had 
not happened as an aftermath in any of the other 
cases, there followed a capture, a trial, and a con- 
viction. For the murder of a sheriff, who had 
interfered with him while he was in a playful 
mood, Hardin was sentenced to serve twenty-five 
years in the penitentiary. Less than a year apiece 
for each one of his victims! 
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While in the penitentiary Hardin was at first 
an unruly prisoner and later on a model one. He 
became a model, though, only because he won a 
victory. He broke the warden’s spirit instead of 
letting the warden break his. Upon Hardin’s in- 
carceration the warden issued orders that he be put 
to work. Hardin would have none of it. His 
complex, which was even more petted and pam- 
pered than that of John Selman, who, as we have 
seen, once allowed himself to sink to the level of a 
sheep man, would not permit him to soil his hands 
with any kind of physical labor and so he scorn- 
fully refused the invitation extended to him either 
to weave hats, peg shoes, or break rocks. There 
was an argument about it and John Wesley 
Hardin, with his hands tied to the whipping post 
and his back bare to the cat o’ nine tails, bore the 
brunt of it. He bore it well; he bore it several 
times and as he came out of the ordeal, on each 
occasion with his complex a little more obdurate 
than formerly, he was finally put in the “tank.” 
This ingenious device which was in vogue in 
Texas at the time operated somewhat after the 
method of the torture machinery described by Poe 
in the “Pit and the Pendulum.” It consisted of a 
tank eight or ten feet deep and five or six feet in 
diameter which was equipped with an inlet hole 
near the bottom and a pump on the inside of it 
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with which the tank could be emptied by its in- 
mate. The humane plan pursued by the prison 
officials was to chain a man to the pump, open the 
inlet pipe and leave it to the prisoner as to what 
he wanted to do about it, pump or drown! Every 
man who had ever been put in the tank before had 
pumped, and pumped vigorously, but not so with 
John Wesley Hardin. He didn’t even touch the 
pump handle. He just stood and watched the 
water creep up inch by inch around him. It rose 
to his knees, his waist, his chest, his neck and 
finally it covered him completely but he didn’t 
pump. His complex sustained him to the end; 
bubbles came to the surface and when the guards 
at last took him out and resuscitated him over a 
barrel he found that he had won a great and noble 
victory. He had convinced the warden that he 
was either above work or that he couldn’t be made 
to work and he was therefore made a clerk in the 
office. During his spare time on this job—which 
was probably most of it—he studied law and the- 
ology so that when he was finally liberated, by a 
pardon, and had had his shooting irons restored to 
him, he was well equipped to begin the battle of 
life all over again. 

He could pray eloquently; he could argue logi- 
cally; he could shoot straighter and quicker than 
any man in Texas, and what more could a man ask 
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than that? If there was one other thing that he 
needed he had it. He was much looked up to by 
everybody, especially small and middle-sized boys, 
and therefore when the El Paso papers carried the 
announcement, in bold headlines, that John Wesley 
Hardin, the reformed convict, the student of legal 
and biblical lore and the most notorious man-killer 
that the prolific state of Texas had ever produced, 
was coming there to live the hearts of all of 
the prominent citizens, including those of John 
Selman and myself, swelled with anticipation and 
expectancy. 

I looked upon Hardin’s coming very much as if 
he were a three ring circus which was billed to 
stay a long time and furnish the community with 
plenty of excitement, whereas Selman looked upon 
it as if it were a personal affront. Probably it was. 
Never having had a Jehovah complex myself, I 
cannot accurately define the sensations that come 
over the possessor of one when he senses the ap- 
proach of a rival, but I can readily surmise that 
the state of mind created is one that is very turbu- 
lent. In Selman’s case it was worse than that, it 
was torrid and intolerant, and, strange to say, Sel- 
man was not the only man in El Paso who felt 
bellicose at the mere thought of the near approach 
of John Wesley Hardin. 

In fact, if he had tried hard, Hardin could not 
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possibly have picked out a more inopportune time, 
provided he was in earnest about trying to reform 
himself, in which to come to El Paso. Just at 
that particular period the town was undergoing a 
paroxysm of virtue. An effort was being made to 
close gambling and, as this was an issue over which 
families split and husbands and wives quarreled, 
the air was thick with animosity and ill feeling. 
Everybody took sides. John Selman, who was at 
that time a county officer, and who didn’t believe 
in reform anyhow said, “Let ’em gamble,” and so 
the reformers had sent to Arizona and imported, as 
their strong-arm representative, a very high class 
fighter by the name of John D. Milton. 

In addition to this, the situation that awaited the 
advent of John Wesley Hardin was rendered even 
more lurid by the arrival, under cover of darkness, 
of a gentleman by the name of M’Rose who, with 
an illustrious past and a highly decorated and very 
good-looking woman came and took up his abode 
in the town of Juarez, just across the Rio Grande 
from EI Paso. 

Provided he could be killed or captured on the 
American side of the river, M’Rose’s body, one 
way or another, was worth a considerable sum of 
money; hence he was looked upon with sordidly 
interested eyes not only by Selman and Milton but 
also by two other highly proficient gun-men. One 
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of these men, George Scarborough, had been an 
Indian fighter and a Wells-Fargo guard in the old 
stage-coach days, while the other, a young crim- 
inal of the rising generation, named Mannen 
Clements, came from Oklahoma, claimed that he 
was a nephew of the great John Wesley Hardin, 
and brought nothing with him except a record of 
pure and unadulterated devilishness. 

It was into this kind of atmosphere, one that 
must have been quite to his liking because it was 
highly impregnated with hostility, envy, cupidity, 
and all kinds of animosity, including the desire to 
slay, that John Wesley Hardin projected himself 
and at once he became the center of attraction and 
the cause of much speculation. 

Upon the day of his arrival, El Paso’s mayor, a 
one-eyed man with an exaggerated sense of respon- 
sibility, called upon the newly arrived artist and 
paid him the high compliment of telling him that 
the entire police force—which consisted of about 
three men, and one of them only had one arm— 
had been instructed, in case he (Hardin) created 
any disturbance, to kill him first and arrest him 
afterwards. ‘This diplomatic remark tended, of 
course, to show Hardin just how much help he 
could expect from the community in his effort to 
reform and so he turned around and at once an- 
nexed himself to the gambling element. For sev- 
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eral weeks nothing happened. Hardin’s landlady, 
who watched through the keyhole—and was twice 
invited into the room to witness the exhibition— 
reported to the public that the man-killer was in 
training; that he was practicing daily in handling 
his six-shooters and that having been deprived of 
the use of them for fifteen years didn’t seem to have 
hurt him a bit; he could still toy with them like 
a Japanese juggler. And then finally, Hardin 
stepped out into the open. 

The first thing that he did was to notify the Min- 
isterial Alliance and the Bar Association that he 
had given up all idea of throwing in with either 
of them by interesting himself in the fugitive 
M’Rose. Joining forces with Milton, Hardin 
journeyed across to Mexico and together the pair 
had a talk with the valuable gentleman toward 
whom they both harbored such kindly intentions. 
The full details of that interview are not known 
but the result of it was entirely unsatisfactory. 
M’Rose firmly refused to be either persuaded or 
coerced into coming to the American side of the 
river and giving himself up to the authorities. 
Even when Hardin, after provoking a three-cor- 
nered quarrel, poked a six-shooter, with a heavily 
corrugated butt, under his nose and offered, then 
and there, to shoot his entire head off, the outlaw 
remained obdurate. He knew that as a corpse, in 
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Mexico, he was valueless and that therefore the 
man-killer wouldn’t shoot. 

The incident, though, from Milton’s point of 
view, was very illuminating and in telling about it 
later he unconsciously let out the fact that he too, 
along with Selman and Scarborough, who had 
already had an open debate about who should have 
the honor of doing it, harbored a desire to kill 
Hardin just for the glory of the thing! 

Speaking to the city attorney, who was his close 
confidant, Milton said upon his return from the 
Juarez expedition: “No, sir, there don’t any of us 
stand a chance on earth with that fellow. He’s too 
quick. Why, when the argument with M’Rose 
started over there in the saloon, he had both his 
guns out and had us both covered before we’d even 
started to draw.” 

“Then,” said the city attorney, “you think he’s 
as bad as they say he is and that he’s a regular 
killer?” 

“T know it,” answered Milton, “and if we’d only 
been on this side of the river instead of the other 
it would have been all over with M’Rose, and 
maybe me too.” 

In the light of what quickly followed this esti- 
mate of Hardin by Milton is very interesting. 

Shortly after Hardin and Milton had inter- 
viewed M’Rose in Juarez the latter was, in some 
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way and by somebody, induced to cross over to the 
American side of the river. Lured by some false 
promise of security that had been made to him, the 
outlaw passed over the international bridge, alone, 
at about eleven at night, and no sooner had he put 
his foot on United States soil than he was almost 
literally cut in two with a couple of loads of buck- 
shot fired from the brush at the side of the road! 

I do not know who the men were who were 
responsible for ambushing and killing M’Rose but 
there was at least one man in the community who 
came out openly and accused Scarborough and 
Milton of having done it. This man was John 
Wesley Hardin who, probably being disappointed 
at not having had an active hand in it himself, 
turned the affair into a romance in which he was 
the hero and Scarborough and Milton were the vil- 
lains. The story that Hardin told, publicly, was 
that he had hired the other two to kill M’Rose in 
order that he (Hardin) might get his (M’Rose’s) 
woman. Whether he had the woman or not, and 
presumably he did, is immaterial to this account, 
which is one of men only, but at any rate if what 
Hardin was trying to do was to bring somebody 
out in the open against him so that he might show 
his proficiency he was quickly successful. 

As soon as Milton heard what Hardin had said 
he started out to find the man-killer. In his own 
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mind Milton was probably pretty well convinced 
that he was about to become Hardin victim num- 
ber 28 but his complex, which was of a decidedly 
high character, made certain demands upon his 
honor, and so, when he encountered Hardin stand- 
ing with a group of his friends and admirers in the 
front of a saloon, he walked squarely up and said: 

“Hardin, you’re a G d liar.’ 

“That’s fightin’ talk, Milton,” said Hardin, “and 
I’m not armed.” 

“Again, you're a G—— d liar; you are 
armed and you know it,” answered Milton, “and 
what you’ve got to do, and do it now, is to begin 
shootin’ or else tell these men that you lied when 
you said you hired me to kill M’Rose.” 

“Gentlemen, I lied when I made that state- 
ment!” 

Milton and the city attorney, who had been 
standing behind him, turned and walked away. 
When they were around the corner they stopped 
in a stairway; the city attorney leaned against one 
side of it, Milton against the other and finally 
Milton said, “Well, what do you think of that?” 

“Tt’s too deep for me,” answered the attorney, 
and it was also too deep for everybody, including 
Hardin himself. The man-killer couldn’t under- 
stand why he had not killed Milton immediately, 
and neither could he understand why, the next day, 
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under coercion from George Scarborough, ' he 
signed a written statement in which he again 
admitted that his statements had been false and 
untrue. 

The interested but disappointed public, which 
would have truly enjoyed witnessing or reading 
about a real fracas, couldn’t make anything at'all. 
out of the situation. Hardin’s friends and admir- 
ers explained his failure to shoot Scarborough and 
Milton, both, entirely full of holes, by saying he 
had done the only “honorable” thing he could do. 
They said, in defense of their hero, that he had 
been very drunk when he'made the original state- 
ment and that when he got sober—which was an 
almost inconceivable condition for him to be in— 
he realized his error and'did the right thing, even 
at the cost of a lot of valuable prestige, and made 
the retractions. 

Maybe that was'the reason for it, but at any rate 
Scarborough didn’t think so, Milton didn’t think 
so, and neither does the present psychoanalyst 
think so. To the present investigator it seems that 
what was'the matter with Hardin was that he and 
his complex had been victims for too long a time 
of an enforced suppression and everybody who 
knows anything at all about complexes knows how 
serious'a condition a suppression can produce. It 
disturbs a man in his natural reactions, and there- 
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fore Hardin’s complex, which before he went to 
the pen would have said “kill” at the slightest 
aspersion cast on his honor said nothing at all when 
his honor was directly assailed. His complex had 
been sat on fifteen or more years and hence was 
dead. 

Hardin stood the'disgrace of having his prowess 
questioned for a day or two and then set out to 
reéstablish himself in the eyes of the community. 
At one move he was able to do it. He walked into 
the Gem gambling hall one night, when it was full 
of players and held up the crap game. A friend of 
mine was in charge of the bank at the time but as 
soon as he looked into the muzzle of one of Har- 
din’s forty-fives he resigned his post and slid down 
under the table saying, as he went, “Take it all, 
Mr. Hardin. It belongs to you.” 

Mr. Hardin did. He scooped all of the funds 
in sight into his capacious pockets and walked out 
of the room followed by the admiring gaze of a 
large number of strictly neutral onlookers. 

The next morning El'Paso was all excitement 
again, and speculation was rife, even in the best 
families, as to what would happen next. Hardin 
was himself again; he had staged a perfect “come 
back”; he had robbed a gambling house in a most 
approved manner and he was boldly walking the 
streets apparently immune to arrest. For a few 
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days he was immune. The injured parties who 
owned the gambling house refused to swear out a 
complaint, while my friend, who worked on'a 
salary, said that he wouldn’t do anything about it 
because he drew his eight dollars a day for “deal- 
ing a crap game” and not for getting shot. 

Finally, when it looked as though Hardin was 
going to get by with it and not be disturbed, the 
city attorney came to the front, swore out the 
papers, and a warrant charging John Wesley 
Hardin with a number of offenses, among them 
being the capital and unbailable one of robbery 
with fire-arms, was given to a deputy sheriff named 
Ten Eyck to serve. 

At once everybody got happy again ‘because a 
gun-fight, with the great master-at-arms as one of 
the combatants, was imminent. Of course we all 
thought that Ten Eyck would be the victim and 
so did he. The last man who had tried to arrest 
Hardin before he went to the pen had died with 
his ‘boots on, and so Ten Eyck kissed his family 
good-bye, shook hands with the boys in the office, 
and went forth to meet his doom. He met it on 
the corner, stuck the papers under its nose and 
waited for death to strike. But, wonder of won- 
ders, it didn’t come, and the expectant populace 
was again disappointed, because instead of shoot- 
ing the deputy into small bits and tearing up the 
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warrant, the great killer said, almost meekly, “All 
right, Kid, I'll go along with you. Where to?” 

Ten Eyck, who, as Milton had been, was almost 
as limp at the outcome as if he had been really 
shot, took Hardin before the County Judge and 
that functionary, not knowing as we now know that 
Hardin’s complex had been entirely smothered and 
not caring to arouse the animosity of a man ‘who, 
it was said, had already killed three other judges 
for misbehavior on the bench, admitted him to 
bail, ‘for an unbailable offense, in the sum of five 
hundred dollars. 


But in the meantime what of John Selman; 
what of the local bad-man whose territory had 
been 'invaded and whose prestige threatened? 

To be perfectly frank about it, the whole affair 
was one that was getting itself sadly on Uncle 
John’s nerves. He frothed at the mouth and’swore 
violently on all occasions. The way Uncle John 
looked at it was this. Here was John Wesley 
Hardin, the biggest game in the state of Texas, a 
man whom it would be a distinct honor to kill, 
coming into El Paso and, 'right under his nose, 
shriveling up until he was rapidly becoming of no 
more consequence and no larger than any other 
ordinary gun-toter. It was a direct insult to John 
Selman for Hardin to behave like this. On three 
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separate occasions when Hardin could have right- 
eously gone into battle against worthy opponents 
he had refrained from even laying his hand on his 
gun; he had started nothing except a lot of belli- 
cose talk, and therefore Uncle John, who was lit- 
erally itching all over with the desire to kill him, 
began to go around and make public comments in 
regard to Hardin’s failure to observe the'ethics of 
the game. He broadly insinuated that Hardin had 
a streak of yellow a yard wide up and down the 
middle of his back and boldly asserted that if 
Hardin had only killed somebody, even though it 
had been a person of no more consequence than 
my friend of the crap game, he (Selman) would 
have seen to it that the ex-convict no longer clut- 
tered up the streets with his bulky person. 

These kindly comments were, of course, rapidly 
conveyed by well-meaning friends to the ears of 
Mr. Hardin and at once the reply came back that 
“Selman had better go fixed at all times.” And 
then we all knew, all of us who knew John Selman 
knew, that at last somebody was going to get killed. 
This time we were not disappointed. 

Just a night or two after the interchange of com- 
pliments between my two celebrities had taken 
place, while on my way home at about ten o’clock, 
I passed by the Acme Saloon and saw Uncle John 
sitting out'in front on a beer keg. The gold star 
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that the people had given him as a mark of their 
affection and esteem was shiny in the moonlight 
and, as the old man sat there calmly smoking a 
cigarette, he looked about as harmless and peaceful 
as a drink of water. 

“Hello, Uncle John,” I said. 

“Hello, kid,’ he replied. “It’s pretty late for 
you, ain’t it? You better be gettin’ along home.” 

“T’m on my way now,” I answered, as I kept on 
down the road. 

When I reached home, within twenty minutes, 
the word was already there ahead of me that 
Selman had killed Hardin in the Acme Saloon. 

A few minutes after I had passed the place 
Hardin had'come to it from another direction and, 
probably not recognizing Selman as he sat there 
on the beer keg, he entered the bar-room with a 
man named Brown, and the two started to shake 
dice for the drinks. While they were thus engaged 
Selman walked in through the swinging doors, 
jerked out his pistol and shot Hardin squarely in 
the back of the head. 

Instead of waiting to be arrested Selman gave 
himself up to the authorities and was promptly 
brought to trial. ‘He was defended by an obscure 
New Mexico lawyer who has since become nation- 
ally notorious in connection with certain oil leases 
around Teapot Dome. In his argument this law- 
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yer ‘aroused the bitter animosity of Mannen Clem- 
ents, Hardin’s nephew, by saying that Selman 
should be given a pension instead of a trial for 
having killed such a man as Hardin, and the‘jury, 
evidently feeling that that was the case, very 
promptly brought in a verdict of “not guilty,” bas- 
ing their finding upon the fact that Selman had 
fired in self defense. 

This conclusion was arrived at by twelve good 
men and true, because both Brown and the bar- 
tender, who were the only two eye-witnesses of the 
shooting, swore that Hardin, who was looking into 
the mirror behind the bar, saw Selman come 
through the door and instantly reached for his gun 
but that Selman was too quick and fired before 
Hardin could turn around. 

Of course everybody was satisfied with the ver- 
dict; none of us wanted to see Selman hung for 
having killed Hardin, but the atmosphere in the 
circle of gun-men remained tense, with Selman, as 
the wearer of the Hardin crown, taking the place 
of his victim in the avid eyes of the killers as a 
personality upon whose corpse they could rise to 
fame. 

For some time nothing of any importance 
occurred. El] Paso went along with only its nor- 
mal number of shooting affrays, in which no real 
masters of the art were engaged, and just when 
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everybody was beginning to think that maybe 
Selman would disgrace his calling by dying a nat- 
ural death he had a sudden and unadvertised 
encounter with George Scarborough. 

It will be recalled that Scarborough and Selman 
had previously quarreled as to which one would 
have the honor of killing Hardin. One night, 
fully a year after that event—and the town had 
been waiting expectantly all of that time—, the 
pair met in the Wigwam saloon and the old quar- 
rel was revived. Hardin was dead and buried, 
but as the manner of his demise, no matter what 
the jury had said about it, was still questionable, 
it was always a sore subject with John Selman. On 
the night in question Scarborough mentioned “‘the 
murder of Hardin” and the trouble started. The 
customary compliments were interchanged and, as 
each man had enthusiastic admirers in the crowd ~ 
to cheer him on, the details of a pistol duel were 
quickly arranged. 

Everybody took a drink or two and then the 
assembly adjourned to the alley where, according 
to agreement, the two men were to stand back to 
back and then, while some one counted “‘ten,” were 
to walk ten paces in opposite directions, and on the 
last count they were to draw, wheel, and fire. It 
was a regular old time-honored way of settling a 
dispute and was carried out to the letter except that 
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when Selman, on the count of “ten,” dropped his 
hand to his hip it fell upon an empty holster. 
Scarborough, not knowing of course that he was 
shooting at an unarmed man, fired as he turned, 
killing Selman almost instantly. 

What became of Selman’s six-shooter on that 
eventful night is as much of a mystery in the land 
west of the Pecos as “who hit Billy Patterson” is 
in the East. Some of the authorities say that Sel- 
man had a gun on but when he fell to the ground 
it dropped out of the holster and was stolen by a 
souvenir hunter. Those who take this view of the 
situation are friendly to Scarborough, while others, 
who belong to the Selman group, assert that the 
gun was “lifted” while Uncle John was standing 
at the bar by someone who was interested in Scar- 
borough and wanted to make the occasion, for him, 
a complete and assured success. But at any rate, 
like all other mysteries of the kind, this one re- 
mains unsolved, to this day, although the gun itself 
has assumed a sort of a dual personality and, 
according to reports received only recently, is now 
in the possession of two different people. A man 
in Las Cruces, New Mexico, claims that he is the 
possessor of the priceless weapon that Selman 
“wore” the night he was killed, while another man 
at Pecos, Texas, exultingly exhibits a gun which 
he asserts is the only and legitimate artillery relic 
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of the immortal dead. How either one of these 
men came into possession of this valuable souvenir 
does not appear on the record but, under any cir- 
cumstances, now that grim visaged war, down in 
the Southwest, has smoothed its wrinkled front, it 
is not likely that the pair, each one armed with the 
same gun, will come forth and do battle. 

And now as there are only two more men to kill 
this story can come quickly to a close. 

Not long after killing Selman in E] Paso, Scar- 
borough was himself killed in New Mexico by 
Tom Capecart, alias Kid Curry, who was one of 
the most active and industrious bandits the State 
of Arizona had ever produced. Thus his star 
remained in the ascendant for only a very short 
time and then, following its decline, Mannen Cle- 
ments, who had aspired to follow in the foot-steps 
of his illustrious uncle, John Wesley Hardin, and 
had tried to shoot his way to prominence, was mys- 
teriously “bumped off” in the Coney Island Saloon 
in El Paso. 

Thus every man who has been brought into this 
story, with the exception of John D. Milton, who 
doesn’t belong in the class anyhow, died as a vic- 
tim to the demands of his gun-man’s complex. Sel- 
man and Hardin, however, were the only ones 
who had carried it with them through long years 
of struggle, and had battled their way to the top. 
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They were pre-eminent, and it is too bad that they 
were, neither of them, able to live long enough, in 
their last moments, to be able to realize that the 
very manner of their undoing was somewhat in 
the nature of a compliment. 

There is a strong probability that they were both 
murdered, murdered because their adversaries 
were afraid of them. Selman was probably afraid 
of Hardin; Scarborough was probably afraid of 
Selman; and if the two masters-at-arms could have 
but known this, they would have died happy. It 
would have comforted their Jehovah complexes 
greatly if they could only have been sure, as they 
were whisked away, that they had come to their 
violent ends because they had inspired fear in the 
hearts of all men. 

Except that they used the pen and the pulpit in 
place of the six-shooter, it was just the same way 
with Hay and Beecher. And it is, and always will 
be, the same with all others whose complexes are 
of the Jehovah pattern. If they work hard enough 
in their selected field of endeavor they will eventu- 
ally “arrive,” but posterity will grin. It can’t help 
it. 


THE TEXAS RANGER 


| “\HE Texas Ranger is no more! And he 
has passed away, not gloriously, with his 
boots on and wrapped in a winding sheet 
of his own six-shooter smoke but, ignominiously 
and supinely he has succumbed to the hysteria of 
a nation and, along with a number of other time- 
honored and excellent institutions, he has become 
a collateral victim of the operations of the deadly 
Volstead Act. 
Such is the gratitude of governments, and so 
are the mighty fallen! | 
Just imagine if you can, you who know Texas, 
and who know how much of its greatness the Lone 
Star State owes to such men as Jim Gillette, John 
B, Jones, Dick Ware, George W. Baylor, and a 
host of others; just imagine any of them going 
around and patting their fellow citizens on the 
hip in search of a pint of liquor. They wouldn’t 
have done it! They were real men who had real 
jobs with traditions behind them, and just consid- 
er for a moment, what a disastrous effect it would 
have had, not only upon those traditions, but upon 
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those grand old fellows who fought Apaches, hung 
horse thieves, captured train robbers, and exter- 
minated cattle rustlers had made it a part of their 
daily business to snoop and spy and arrest their 
neighbor just because he was the proud and happy 
possessor of a bottle of good whiskey. 

The sad, sad story—and it is a sad one—of just 
why the real Texas Ranger no longer exists; of 
just why and how the present day representative 
of a past glorious order has descended to a lower 
level even than that of a mere deputy sheriff, will 
be told later on. Now for a brief sketch of the 
real Ranger organization. 

The Ranger organization came into being, as 
most such organizations do, because of the neces- 
sities of the people. In 1836 a colony which had 
been founded by Stephen F. Austin in Limestone 
County, was raided by the Indians. Nearly all of 
the settlers were brutally massacred, and a young 
baby girl, Cynthia Ann Parker, was carried away 
a captive. This massacre was soon followed by 
others of a similar nature, and the settlers, for 
their own protection, formed themselves into the 
organization which was given the name that has 
since become famous the world over. 

At first the Texas Rangers was only a semi- 
official body locally officered and recruited, whose 
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regulations were vague and indistinct, but whose 
purpose in life was very clearly defined. 

“Exterminate the Indians,” was the watchword 
of that early day, and the war against the red men 
which was then started, and which did not end 
until Victorio, the Apache chief, was killed in 
Mexico in 1882, was waged with an intensity that 
can be compared to nothing in American history 
except a real, good, old-fashioned Kentucky feud. 

Later on, in the first year of their existence, 
the Texas Rangers received official recognition 
from the President of the struggling Republic, 
and was recruited up to a strength of 1,600 men. 
Around this body Texas built up the army which 
finally ovetcame the forces of Mexico and won 
independence for the new nation. 

But these days, during the Mexican War, were 
very different for the Rangers from the days that 
were to come after. During the war men stood 
shoulder to shoulder beneath a flag, and, know- 
ing that their names would go down to posterity 
inscribed on the pages of a school history, they 
fought valiantly for their homes, their honor, and 
their country. Ever since men have been civiliz- 
ed they have done this. They have fought their 
wars, and when the wars have been over they have 
gone back to their homes, hung their uniforms up 
in conspicuous places, and, as soon as their egos 
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have subsided, they have gone back to peaceful 
and pleasant occupations. 

But for the Texas Rangers, for those at least 
who remained in the service after the close of 
the Mexican War, it was not like that at all. In 
the first place, they didn’t have—they never have 
had—any uniforms; in the second place, they were 
never allowed to remain in any one locality long 
enough to hang anything up, except maybe a 
horse thief, and in the third place, life, for them, 
was destined to be, for forty years to come, even 
more difficult and less peaceful than it had been 
during the period of actual hostilities. 

The reasons for this early lack of serenity in a 
state which is to-day as peaceful as Pennsylvania 
Avenue, are easy to understand. The territory 
which had to be patrolled and controlled by the 
new Texas authorities was enormous. Just think 
of it for a moment. Take Texas up in your ima- 
gination, if you can, transport it to our Atlantic 
seaboard and lay it down. It will stretch all the 
way from New York City to Chicago, and will 
cover everything from Lake Erie to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Now, over this vast area scatter a few 
villages, establish a settler, who is trying to raise 
a few cattle and a family, here and there, then 
thickly besprinkle the rest of the landscape with 
hostile Indians, bellicose Mexicans, and renegade 
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white men, and you will have a fairly accurate 
picture before you of what Texas used to be like. 

Next, turn this pleasant situation over to a 
handful of men, two or three hundred at the most, 
because the Ranger force has hardly ever been any 
larger than that since the close of the Mexican 
War, and tell them to clean it up, to exterminate 
the Indians, put the fear of God into the hearts 
of the Mexicans, quell the bad-men, and hang all 
cattle rustlers. Having now given the Rangers 
their orders, and having some idea of the size of 
their job, you can now watch them perform. And 
they did perform! They made good; they cleaned 
up Texas and—what kind of men were they? 

Albert Bigelow Paine in describing one ranger, 
Captain Bill McDonald, has described them all. 
Mr. Paine said of his friend: “He is mild in his 
manner, his speech is a gentle vernacular, his eyes 
are as clear and calm as a summer sky, and his 
nerves are of that quiet and steady sort which be- 
long to a tombstone.” 

That is a description of a Ranger in repose. 
Here is one of a Ranger in action just as I saw 
it happen down in the Big Bend Country. Two 
men of the “bully” type, of the kind that are al- 
ways ostentatiously wicked when the eyes of the 
multitude are upon them, started in to raise a dis- 
turbance in a Mexican cantina. They were bois- 
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terous, mean, and evidently in search of trouble. 
They found it. Not long after they had begun 
their celebration a little blue-eyed Ranger, whom 
I had known for years, came into the saloon and, 
going up to the pair at the bar, remonstrated with 
them about their behavior. When he spoke to 
them his voice was low and calm, and carried with 
it no tone of anger and no threat. 

The reply that he received, however, was very 
different. ‘Oh, hell,” said one of the pair, “we 
know about you and that’s why we come down 
here. They say you’re some quick with that gun 
of yours, but we’re some quick ourselves, and 
we're just a .’ But that was as far as that 
speech ever got. The eyes that had been as clear 
and calm as a summer sky changed into sharp 
metal points; the nerves that had been those of a 
tombstone transformed themselves into piano wires 
and, before anybody could see how any of it hap- 
pened, the Ranger had jerked his gun off his hip, 
had slapped the speaker into a state of perfect 
insensibility with the barrel of the weapon and, 
with the muzzle of it uncomfortably pressing 
against the vitals of the other “bad” man, was say- 
ing, calmly: “Pick up that pardner of yours and 
bring him along while I lock you both up.” 

This was just one of the things, in the way of 
constructive service, that the Texas Ranger was 
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always called upon to do. All Rangers had rov- 
ing commissions which gave them authority to 
act, in the name of the State of Texas, in any local- 
ity where they happened to be, and it was always 
a part of their duty to keep things quiet and or- 
derly. So it was that whenever any of them hap- 
pened to drop into a town for a day or two, that 
particular town always enjoyed a short season of 
much needed rest and repose. 

I can recall in the early history of El Paso the 
story of a wild night in which a gang of gamblers, 
gun-men, and imported eastern toughs shot up the 
place from one end to the other, defied the local 
authorities, robbed a number of people, and liter- 
ally “took the town.” For the good people in the 
place the outlook was decidedly bad; the tough 
element was in supreme control, and then, sud- 
denly, just as if they had been rained down by 
Providence, three or four Rangers appeared upon 
the scene. The result was instantaneous; it was 
miraculous. The good citizens in El Paso breath- 
ed easily; the bad ones put their guns out of sight 
and kept quiet; and all that the Rangers did was 
to sit around their camp, roll cigarettes, and, once 
in a while, go over to the saloon and get a drink. 
It was the finest example of strong moral influence 
that can be imagined, and it was just that quality 
in the Ranger, his ability to keep quiet and never 
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start any trouble himself, coupled with his read- 
iness to participate instantly in any trouble that 
anybody else started, that made him feared and 
admired in one quarter, and feared and cordially 
hated in another. 

And there is one other cause also which has 
always operated to make the Rangers of Texas 
highly efficient. The men, all of them in the 
old days, lived up to the traditions of their force 
and were proud of their connection with it. And 
they should have been. Only such men as were 
known to be brave, quick, accurate with firearms, 
and of high principle and good character were 
ever retained on the force. It was this moral qual- 
ification, more than anything else, that gave the 
Ranger organization its efficiency and power in 
the early days. Take a force of men who are 
brave, who can shoot straight, and who believe 
that they are right, and they are well nigh in- 
vincible. 

These qualities in the Rangers came more to 
the front in the handling of situations created by 
bad white men in later years than they had dur- 
ing the Indian wars of the earlier days. 

From 1836 until 1874 the Rangers were prin- 
cipally occupied in the work of clearing the state 
of its Indian tormentors, and many are the glori- 
ous fights which are recorded. In their efforts 
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along this line the Rangers were eventually suc- 
cessful. By 1874 practically all of the bad In- 
dians had either been driven up into the “ter- 
ritory” or else to points far west of the Pecos. So 
that menace to the life of the settlers was elimin- 
ated. But no sooner was that particular menace 
out of the way than another one arose to take 
its place. 

With the Indians out of the way prosperity 
dawned upon the state, and wealth began to in- 
crease. This opened up the field for the renegade 
white man, the gambler, the gun-toter and the 
cattle rustler, who wanted to go into business 
on a larger scale than just one or two steers at 
atime. Men of this kind now flocked into Texas 
in droves, and business, for the Rangers, picked 
up immediately. The pages of the history of the 
force are filled to overflowing with exciting de- 
scriptions of the many encounters which took 
place during this period. Only one or two, how- 
ever, can be mentioned here. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the case of the celebrated Sam Bass. 

Sam Bass came into Texas from Indiana. In 
1877 he drifted into San Antonio, annexed him- 
self to a herd of cattle that was going out over 
the long trail to Deadwood, Dakota, and worked 
his way north. After being paid off in Dead- 
wood and after having immediately lost all of 
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his wages at the gambling table, Bass joined forces 
with five other men who were similarly broke, and 
went down to Nebraska. Ata place called Big 
Springs these six men held up a Union Pacific 
train, and got away with a fortune amounting 
to $20,000.00 in gold. 

All of the men implicated in this robbery, ex- 
cept Bass and one other man who took his booty 
and went to South America, were eventually kill- 
ed. Bass took his gold with him and went back 
to Texas, entirely ignoring the fact that his con- 
nection with the hold-up was well known, and 
that there was a big price on him. When the 
outlaw arrived at Denton he secreted himself 
in a place known as the Elm Bottom, and was soon 
able, using his money as a bait, to gather a gang 
around him. When he had recruited his force 
up to the number of ten, he went into action. And 
he wasn’t slow about it, either. Within the short 
space of two weeks he and his men held up four 
trains in the neighborhood of Fort Worth and 
Dallas and, of course, the country at once flew 
to arms. Twenty or thirty different sheriff’s 
posses took the trail, and for weeks Bass played 
hide and seek with them, and never left the coun- 
ty. Finally, at a battle on Salt Creek, all of Bass’s 
men except two were either captured or killed, 
and after that Bass went into seclusion for a time 
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down in the Elm Bottom. A quiet life, however, 
proved uninteresting, and Bass and his two com- 
panions planned another robbery. It was arrang- 
ed for the entertainment of the citizens of Round 
Rock, and it involved the daylight hold-up of a 
bank. On the day before it was scheduled to take 
place, Bass and his men rode into the town to look 
the field over. 

Unfortunately for Bass, three or four Rangers 
who were looking for him, happened to be in 
Round Rock on that morning, and as soon as the 
two parties recognized each other a gun battle 
started. When it was over Bass\ was mortally 
wounded (he died the next day), one of his men 
was killed. and the other was gone. He had 
jumped on a horse and ridden away. During this 
fight, and due probably to that tombstone quality 
of the nerves which has always made them about 
two-fifths of a second quicker with a gun than any- 
body else, not a Ranger was hurt, although a de- 
puty sheriff, who shouldn’t have been around 
when trouble was going on, was killed at the first 
fire. 

The Sam Bass gang is only one out of probably 
a score that existed in Texas, and made life a bur- 
den to the people until they were finally broken up 
by the Rangers. In most instances the members 
of these gangs, and their leaders also, were men 








“As soon as the two parties recognized each other, a gun battle started.” 
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who preferred death to arrest and, in the major- 
ity of cases, their wishes were gratified. They 
were generally killed—although some few lived 
to be hanged—the record for one year alone show- 
ing that the Rangers in the preceding twelve 
months had arrested ninety-seven murderers. 

Naturally, the intense activity of the Rangers 
could have but one result. It had it. Working 
industriously and fearlessly over a long and stren- 
uous period of years, the Rangers have finally suc- 
ceeded in making Texas as quiet and peaceful as 
any state in the Union and, at the same time, they 
have succeeded in working themselves out of a 
job. 

Therein lies the secret of their present downfall. 
For the last ten or fifteen years the Rangers haven’t 
been called upon to fight any Indians, capture any 
train robbers or hang any cow thieves. 

The result has been that except for brief periods 
when they have been busy along the Mexican bor- 
der or have had to quell small riots in the oil 
fields, the Rangers have had nothing to do. Time 
has hung heavily on their hands; real men, who 
enjoyed hostile activity, have quit the service, and 
a type of movie actors, who are willing to try 
to live on seventy-five or eighty dollars a month 
just for the costume privilege of being allowed to 
wear a four gallon hat and a six-shooter, have tak- 
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en their places. So long as this was all that these 
new Rangers did, just wore the clothes and hung 
around the hotels to impress the tourists, nobody 
cared. Texas is a rich state and can afford to pay 
for a few decorations, but when these decorations, 
suddenly, under the inspiration of a pious gov- 
ernor, began to act like prohibition officers—raid- 
ing hotels, stopping automobiles, and arresting 
men who had flasks where they should have 
had six-shooters (and used them), a howl went up 
that shook the state from the Panhandle to 
Brownsville. Everybody objected. In a small 
way it became a question of “state’s rights.” Did 
the central authority in Austin have the power to 
send state officers into the counties to enforce the 
law—especially when the particular law enforced 
was obnoxious to the majority of the intelligent 
people of Texas? Sad to relate, the courts finally 
held that the central authority did have such a 
power, and, therefore, refused to issue a writ which 
would have legally abolished the Texas Rangers. 

But the writ was unnecessary. The old-time 
Texas Rangers had almost abolished themselves, 
years before, by being efficient and worthy, and it 
only remained for the newer representatives of the 
formerly great organization to complete its de- 
molition by deserting its traditions. 


GIVE-A-DAMN JONES 


N the effete East, where baseball is played un- 
I der the auspices of a squad of policemen, a 

silk-hatted commission and a retired Fed- 
eral Judge, and where handsome young players, 
groomed like race horses and salaried like movie 
actors, are petted, pampered and Pullmaned from 
one battlefield to another, the mere mention of 
either one of two names is almost enough to start 
a riot. Just say “Muggsy McGraw” or “Bucky 
Harris” and the fans are off in a wild frenzy of 
delight. 

These two personages are the heroes of the mul- 
titude; they are great men, and when they finally 
pass away it is more than likely that the former 
will be laid to rest up on Riverside Drive, where 
Grant’s Tomb can be used as a marker, while the 
latter will in all probability be comfortably tuck- 
ed away beneath the Washington Monument so 
that the tall shaft may thereafter be pointed to 
as the Harris Memorial. 

Such is the fame of these two wizards of base- 
ball, but did anybody east of the Mississippi River, 
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about the national game, ever hear of Give-a-damn 
Jones? Of course they didn’t, and therein are 
they to be pitied. 

Give-a-damn, baseball, and civilization all 
crossed the river and went into the Southwestern 
wilderness which lies west of the Pecos in the same 
year. According to history, this happened in 
1884. Up to that time the only outdoor sports in 
which the men in that part of the country indulged 
were straightaway horse races and target practice. 
Indulgence in the first sport frequently led to 
indulgence in the second, and, as this second form 
of exercise was so strenuous that it often led to 
the complete collapse of one side or the other, 
the people were willing to listen patiently to Give- 
a-damn when he appeared, like a prophet in their 
midst, and suggested that they find a new release 
for their surplus energy. What Give-a-damn pro- 
posed to the leading citizens of El Paso was that 
they should lay aside their six-shooters and their 
worldly cares for a few hours a day and for that 
space of time, at least, substitute bats and balls for 
bullets and burials. 

These remarks by Give-a-damn, which were 
offered to the public at a mass meeting held in the 
Mayor’s saloon, were received with wild applause, 
and the net result of this first gathering was that 
El Paso soon had a baseball team composed of 
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two bartenders, two faro dealers, one undertaker, 
(very stiff-legged) one lawyer, one editor, and two 
non-professional gentlemen, one of whom drove a 
lumber wagon and the other a beer cart. When 
they were in action, save that they were all “down” 
a bit on the right hip from having toted artillery 
all their lives, the boys made a fine appearance, 
and, except for the slight drawback that was occa- 
sioned by not having anybody to play against, the 
team as a whole made an excellent record. 

The players wore pretty uniforms, Give-a-damn 
was a good kind manager and, as there were at 
least a hundred thousand square miles of vacancy 
scattered around in the neighborhood over which 
the youngsters could cavort at will, there was no 
reason at all for any one to complain about the 
size of the park. In fact, if a man wanted to do 
so, and could hit it hard enough, he could smash 
the ball toward left field and clear into the Re- 
public of Old Mexico; toward centre there was 
nothing between home plate and the State of 
Arizona except open emptiness, and via the right 
garden no obstacles intervened between the batter 
and Denver, Col. 

For several years it was thus. In glorious ob- 
scurity, with no worlds to conquer and with 
nothing to do except hope against hope that some, 
where, out of the wilderness, at some future day 
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a team would arise against which his boys could 
show their prowess, Give-a-damn, none the less, 
kept his bronchos together and put them through 
their daily routine of practice. But of course he 
was finally rewarded; patience, which is classified 
as one of the virtues of mankind, always is re- 
warded, and so, as the Southwest gradually settled 
up, other towns, of less calibre than El Paso, how- 
ever, organized teams and brought them, one after 
another, into the metropolis to cross bats with Give- 
a-damn’s youngsters. 

It was no use. El Paso’s team was invincible! 
The stiff-legged undertaker was a marvel at sec- 
ond; the lawyer, who weighed two-forty without 
a gun on, had a home-run record that would make 
Babe Ruth’s present-day achievement look like a 
sum in simple arithmetic; the chauffeur of the 
beer cart had developed a curve that was the 
open admiration of all the people in the commun- 
ity, while the other teamster, he of the lumber 
wagon, became known as the hardest hitting, hard- 
est throwing, hardest running son-of-a-gun in the 
West. 

Over this colorful organization Give-a-damn 
reigned supreme. It went on year after year. The 
lineup changed but the results never did. El Paso 
always won. Sometimes the result would be in 
doubt for an inning or two, but in such emergen- 
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cies an appeal to the grand stand was all that was 
necessary. JI remember one such occurrence. I 
recall it clearly because, unwillingly, I took a 
very prominent part. 

The trouble arose in the last half of the ninth 
inning. At that stage of the game the score stood 
2 to 1 in El Paso’s favor and we all were happy. 
Our catcher, however, a player who took no 
chances, always did his work behind the bat with 
a nicely peeled apple, which was to be used in case 
of emergency, stuck inside of his shirt. Although 
I had never seen the apple in action I had fre- 
quently wondered what it was for, and that day I 
found out. 

The visiting team got a man to third and one 
to first. Naturally, on the first ball pitched the 
man on first started for second and our catcher 
—one of the nine idols of the multitude—attempt- 
ed to throw him out. Attempted was all; he 
threw wild; the ball went twelve feet over the 
second baseman’s head, the audience groaned and 
the visitor on third started to trot to the plate. 
When he got there he was welcomed with the offi- 
cial pill, which had never left the catcher’s hands. 
The wily backstop had thrown the apple in place 
of the ball, thereby deceiving the innocent strang- 
er on third, and the net result of the thing was that 
when the umpire called the visitor “out,” some- 
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thing that is not mentioned in polite society in the 
East broke loose all over the lot. 

I was on the outskirts of the mob, but in the over- 
flow I got mine. For some reason or other there 
was a bucket of melted tar sitting at the corner 
of the grand stand and when the riot broke Give- 
a-damn dipped a broom in it and went to work. 
It was a choice weapon, and although I was on the 
same side of the controversy that Give-a-damn 
was, it caught me squarely in the face on its sec- 
ond swing. “And the subsequent proceedings in- 
terested me no more.” Nothing did for a week. 
It took me all that time to get my eyes open and 
by then the town was quiet, the dead had been 
buried, and the incident was forgotten. 

The years rolled on and the baseball situation 
got better and better. Give-a-damn was behind 
the national game and the town was behind Give- 
a-damn. He was provided with all the money 
he needed. On one occasion when funds were a 
little short he applied to the City Treasurer for 
financial aid and it was immediately given him. 
Funds that should have been used to pay the po- 
lice force were diverted to the ball players, and 
when this little transaction was made public the 
Treasurer moved to Mexico. But this didn’t 
make any difference in the feeling of the general 
public. The people complained not at having their 
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taxes diverted from legitimate channels, continued 
to bet the shirts off their backs on an inning, a 
game, or a series, and always idolized the players, 
recruited by Give-a-damn, who were up and com- 
ing youngsters, many of whom found their way 
into the Big Leagues. 

Some men Give-a-damn kept over for several 
seasons and some he fired. Chief Meyers was 
one of the latter. He played with El Paso for 
a couple of seasons, but as he was too slow for 
Give-a-damn he was sold to the Giants. Give-a- 
damn was always like that; if a “kid” wasn’t 
“good” he couldn’t hang around the lot. 

Finally, in 1912, El Paso went into the baseball 
business on a big scale. In that year, in connection 
with a county fair, it was decided to hold a base- 
ball tournament, and in order that the event 
might be attractive to outside talent, a prize of 
$10,000 was hung up, all of which was to go to 
the winning team. Any town in the Southwest 
was eligible to compete and no restrictions of any 
kind were placed on the selection of players. A 
player could come from anywhere, in fact a whole 
team could come from anywhere so long as the 
uniform worn had the name of some Southwestern 
town written across its bosom. 

This happened in the fall, the big league ses- 
sions had closed, and the result was that all of the 
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small towns in the neighborhood of El Paso 
strengthened up their nines with high salaried 
gentlemen from New York, Boston, Chicago and 
all points east. For its part El Paso hired Christy 
Mathewson as a twirler, with two or three field- 
ers to back him up, and Give-a-damn was content. 
Strange to say, though, it was not upon Christy 
Mathewson that Give-a-damn placed his chief 
reliance. 

Down, out of the Panhandle, some months be- 
fore, had come a young cowpuncher named An- 
derson. This lad only had one serviceable arm. 
He had been born with a withered left, but his 
right was as big around and as solid as a railroad 
tie. For twenty years this lone right had done 
duty in roping and tying steers, tailing calves and 
busting broncos. On Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays Anderson had learned to pitch, and be- 
lieve me, O ye incredulous fans from Manhattan, 
the Bronx and everywhere else, when that boy 
wound up and let’ em go there wasn’t anything 
at all that any batter could do about it. 

For some unexplained reason the town of So- 
corro, N. M., failed to enter a team in the con- 
test, and in that little omission Mr. Rube Wad- 
dell, who was then at the height of his pre-emin- 
ence as box artist for St. Louis, saw a chance 
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whereby, as he thought, he and a few carefully 
selected friends could pick up ten thousand easy 
berries. Acting upon his hunch Mr. Waddell 
gathered around him a dozen big league cele- 
brities, sewed the name of the village mentioned 
upon their shirt fronts and brought them to El 
Paso. Rube had no trouble at all in entering his 
nine in the tournament, but, as his bad luck would 
have it, when he drew for place in the elimination 
trials he got El Paso for the first game. The loser 
of this game would, of course, be dropped from 
the list, but Rube very naturally didn’t think 
he would lose. Being Rube Waddell, as he un- 
doubtedly was, how could he lose? 

In the evening preceding the historic day of 
combat I met Mr. Waddell in the lobby of his 
hotel and approaching him with the deference 
which any mere mortal owes to a deity of the 
diamond, I said: “Who’s going to pitch for you 
tomorrow?” 

“T am,” replied Mr. Waddell, “but what do you 
want to know for?” 

“No reason in particular,” I answered, “but do 
you know who’s going against your” 

“Mathewson, I suppose.” 

“No, it ain’t going to be Mathewson. It’s going 
to be that one-armed kid from the Panhandle and 
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—you’d better watch him. You'll learn some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Waddell sniffed. 

“All right,” I said, “you wait until to-morrow 
afternoon and if you don’t get the surprise of your 
baseball career you can take me out and hang me 
for a goat. Because that kid’s going to beat you. 
You keep your eye on him.” 

The next day my predictions came true. Before 
a howling mob that was ready to tear the grand 
stand to pieces in its enthusiasm, the kid from the 
Panhandle beat Rube Waddell. I had never seen 
anything like it and neither had Mr. Waddell. It 
filled me with joy but it caused Mr. Waddell to 
overflow with rage. 

In the first inning the kid pitched only nine 
balls. They were all strikes and their right of 
way was not questioned by any of the three men 
who were up. At the close of the third inning 
he had pitched only thirty balls, with a total of 
nine strike-outs, and when the game ended he had 
fanned twenty-three of Mr. Waddell’s selected 
specialists, while not one of the four he failed to 
fan had ever gotten past second base. 

Mr. Waddell likewise performed well in the 
box, but on several occasions he allowed his temper 
to interfere with his judgment, and therefore made 
mistakes. One that he made in the seventh inning 
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let in the only run of the game. Mr. Waddell be- 
gan this session by hitting Anderson, unintention- 
ally, of course, with a pitched ball and sending 
him to first, where the Kid camped while Mr. 
Waddell fanned the next two men. In handling 
the third one Waddell made a fatal error. 

The first ball he pitched to this man was high 
and wide. No ball-player on earth except one 
coached in the Give-a-damn school would have 
ever struck at such a thing, but this fellow did. 
He stepped across the plate, caught that high one 
on the end of his bat and slammed it to the fence. 
Anderson came in with the winning run and Mr. 
Waddell almost had apoplexy. 

That afternoon before the Panhandle Kid left 
the ball park he was signed up by a scout for one 
of the National League teams, but, as the story 
goes, he never made good. He explained it when 
he got back to El Paso, a year later, by saying that 
he was homesick all the time and that, anyhow, the 
climate and the audiences in the East were too 
cold. He liked action and sunshine and the open 
ranges, and he couldn’t work without them. 

As for Waddell, the least said the better. In 
fact, there is nothing that can be said, because in 
the gray dawn of the early morning of the next 
day he and his selected crew departed from El 
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Paso, leaving behind them nothing save, scattered 
over the floors of their rooms in the hotel, the let- 
ters which they had ripped from the bosoms of 
their shirts. 


HOW NEW YORK CAME TO EL 
PASO 


T began with a trickle, developed into a bab- 
| bling brook, and ended with a deluge! What 
New York has done to El Paso is a-plenty. 

It begansin 1894. 

In other words, my home town, which is now 
a modern, manhattanized city like Cedar Rapids, 
with an adequate number of churches, an inade- 
quate number of bootleggers, a Kiwanis Club, a 
Rotary Club, and two sets of golf links—one for 
the plutocrats and one for the proletariats—was, 
until the year mentioned, a place which was en-. 
tirely content with its own cussedness. 

Until the catastrophe befell we, down here 
on the border, were uncultured, unconventional, 
and almost uncivilized. In short, although El 
Paso was modestly proud of its reputation as the 
“toughest town in the Southwest,” it was none the 
less a happy town, a town in which men did as 
they pleased, wore comfortable clothes, and ate 
their meals in accordance with the dictates of na- 
ture, and not as per the prepared pages by Mrs. So 
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And then, all of a sudden, and with no previous 
warning to the community of her intention to do 
so, the wife of one of our leading citizens took it 
upon herself to go to the trouble and expense of 
getting sick. 

The lady’s ailment developed into one that was 
acute and baffling. The local doctors did all they 
could for the invalid, but it wasn’t enough. Medi- 
cine, west of the Pecos, was up a stump; nobody 
knew what to do until suddenly somebody prob- 
ably providentially inspired, within the hearing 
of the afflicted one, mentioned the word “New 
York.” The effect was instantaneous; it was mag- 
ical. The eyes of the sick lady brightened with 
hope; her bloodless lips parted in a glad smile, and 
she murmured rapturously: “New York! New 
York! Yes, I can get well if I can only get to 
New York.” 

To New York she was sent. She was away 
from El Paso for about four months, and when 
she returned she was once again a picture of health 
—and also, she was a picture of millinery and 
dressmaking achievement. This lady represented 
the trickle that later developed, as I have already 
stated, into a babbling brook. And “babbling” 
is exactly the right word. 

Of course, all of the women in town immediately 
went to call upon the returned invalid. Each 
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one went to make the call filled with sympathy 
and came away from it green with envy. 

Listening in, as I did, on many of the post-call 
conversations, I was able to gather some details 
in regard to the treatment that the afflicted one had 
undergone. For instance, I learned that the first 
thing she did upon her arrival in the metropolis 
was to send for a hat specialist and a modiste. Un- 
der the treatment of these two expert gynecologists 
the patient made a rapid recovery, and within a 
few days had improved so much (in appearance) 
that she was easily able to walk four or five miles 
up and down Fifth Avenue and Broadway without 
suffering any embarrassment whatever. 

After this, feeling that possibly her trouble, af- 
ter all, had been mental and not physical, the suf- 
ferer forced herself to go to the theatre every 
night and learned how to attend a matinee every 
afternoon. To these two newly acquired accom- 
plishments the lady added a large collection of 
metropolitan habits, and a complete assortment of 
collateral ideas in regard to nearly every subject 
on earth, and thus equipped she came home. 

It’s no wonder that she created a stir! 

In casual conversation she would refer, in an 
off-hand, careless, intimate way, of course, to a 
dinner at Sherry’s, an evening at the opera, an im- 
pressive service at Old Trinity, a stroll along the 
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Avenue, a ride on the bus, a visit to the Museum, a 
tour of the shipping district; and then, the very 
next day, two or three more ladies would go to bed 
with the incurable ailment. 

The disease soon became known as “Gotham- 
itis’ (one or two irreverent men called it some- 
thing that sounded the same, but was very pro- 
fane), and it was not long until practically all of 
the wives and mothers in our community who 
could afford it had become infected and had gone 
away for treatment. 

For the first year of the epidemic El Paso’s most 
prominent male citizens, its bankers, realtors, faro 
dealers, and saloon keepers, when they would 
foregather at the Gem or the Coney Island for their 
morning and afternoon refreshment, were prone 
to joke about the matter and treat it lightly. But 
they, poor, innocent, unreasoning men that they 
were, didn’t realize what was going on. In bliss- 
ful ignorance they plodded along and paid the 
bills and—then came the deluge! 

I can never forget it. It all happened in one 
day; it all transpired and came about on one bright, 
sunshiny Sunday morning. Here is the story. 

Living in our midst for a long time there had 
been a young man who claimed Philadelphia as 
his birthplace and some very talented and aristo- 
cratic personages as his ancestors. By inheritance, 
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therefore, and by asserted right as well, this young 
man was predisposed to Gothamitis, and while 
the rest of the town’s male population was able to 
fight off the disease he was not. He took it; he 
went east for treatment; he got what he went for, 
and he came back. He arrived on Saturday after- 
noon and on Sunday morning he created a riot. 
The first that I knew about it was when Mike 
Brannigan’s hack team tore itself loose from its 
moorings in front of the Parlor Saloon and ran 
away. This team passed, and then, a second or two 
later, there came a Chinaman’s vegetable wagon 
closely pursued by a Mexican’s burro loaded with 
wood, both doing a mile a minute, and then, Ye 
Gods and Little Fishes, he came around the cor- 
ner! 

In the words of a western poet: “I looked, and 
cuss my peepers, if I wasn’t just struck dumb.” 
I rubbed my eyes and looked again. Yes, there 
he was! ‘There was the friend of my boyhood, 
boldly walking down the street in El] Paso, on a 
Sunday morning in May, 1896, wearing a fried 
shirt, a boiled collar, a silk hat, a black cutaway 
coat, grey trousers, spats, patent leather shoes, yel- 
low gloves and a cane! ! 

I was overcome with emotion. I avoided the 
apparition bearing down upon me, rushed into 
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the nearest saloon, turned in a fire alarm, and took 
eight drinks. . 

That evening when I went to call upon the 
young lady who was, at that time, the captain of 
my soul, she said: “Oh, but did you see Charlie 
this morning?” 

“T did,” I replied, “but what of it?” 

“And didn’t you think he just looked too sweet 
for anything?” went on the fair one. 

“Sweet,” I said, “sweet! That’s the word. I’ve 
been trying to think of it all day. Sweet! Yes, 
that’s just exactly the way he did look and that’s 
why I didn’t know, when I saw him, whether I 
wanted to kiss him or kill him.” And then, after 
a moment, I asked hopefully: “Hasn’t anybody 
done it yet?” 

“Oh, yes,” answered the captain, “a lot of us 
did. He looked so cute, you know, so New Yorkey, 
that I think about a dozen of us kissed him right 
after church.” 

I went out in the moonlight and swore! At the 
same moment a dozen or more other young and 
lusty El Pasoans were doing likewise but, as our 
profanity floated away from us in the clear western 
atmosphere, there wasn’t a one of us who didn’t 
know that we were doomed; our Fate was upon 
us! Manhattan had to be served. From a little 
old dinky island, that wasn’t any bigger than a 
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calf pasture on a good-sized cow-ranch, came some 
sartorial edicts that must be obeyed. We obeyed 
them. We went the limit. We bought every- 
thing—except silk hats. We never got that far. 
Thank God our manhood held out as far as our 
heads were concerned, but we lost our boots. First 
we took up patent leather shoes, and then came 
the russets. I invested in a pair of the latter. I 
can remember that pair distinctly, and I can also 
remember, with equal distinctness, the superior 
quality of the language which my father indulged 
in when he first gazed upon their yellow splendor. 
He teased me so unmercifully about that pair of 
shoes that within a week I painted them black. 

But this wasn’t all of the damage, not by any 
means, that New York, with its far-flung and de- 
vastating influence, wreaked upon the little border 
town two thousand miles away. Changing the 
male residents of E] Paso from comfortably clad 
human beings, who thought they looked like men, 
into magnificently caparisoned bipeds who didn’t 
care what they looked like, was bad enough, but 
it was only the first of the evils that Manhattan 
visited upon us. Others, too numerous to take up 
in detail, came on apace. One or two, however, 
are too important to overlook, 

For instance, there was the matter of “Meals, 
and How to Eat Them.” Until New York began 
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to interfere with our habits, we had had three a 
day. They were called breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, were disposed of in the order named, and 
were never followed by any such stylish conse- 
quences as acute appendicitis, spontaneous duoden- 
al deflection, or ptomaine poison. But, of course, 
all this had to be changed. At least that is what 
our wives and mothers and sweethearts thought 
about it, and so, just because it was being done on 
Long Island, we began to sip orange juice and. 
eat mattress filling for breakfast, lunch in the mid- 
dle of the day, and dine in the evening. 

The old-fashioned supper with its hot biscuits 
and beef-steak, its corn bread, and its pork chops 
disappeated entirely from our list of real mun- 
dane pleasures, and in its place came a fourth meal, 
partaken of between eleven at night and two in 
the morning, at which the piece de resistance was 
always either a lobster 4 la Newberg, a chicken a 
la King, or a Welsh rarebit 4 la the Chinee Cook. 
This meal, when it was first introduced into the 
primitive life of our community, proved to be a 
veritable health-wrecker, but what difference did 
that make? It didn’t make any. Men who had 
just learned to wear dinner coats, and who had re- 
cently been badgered into believing that Heaven 
was only for those who knew which fork to use, 
couldn’t be expected to be very strong. And we 
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weren’t, not mentally at any rate. To be sure; we 
didn’t exactly get Gothamitis, but we did get a 
good many other things that ended the same way 
and some few of us had to go East to be operated 
upon. 

This was the beginning of the operation craze, 
and from that time on the men were as bad as 
the women. In fact, I think they were really worse 
because, one by one, as they came back from their 
health pilgrimages, they brought with them a 
whole lot of newfangled notions about pretty sten- 
ographers, private offices in which to keep them, 
and business men’s clubs. 

After this there wasn’t anything that New York 
could do that really hurt. We just calloused right 
up, so to speak, and resigned ourselves to our 
fate. It was awful. The comradeship of life was 
gone. The friend from whom one wished to ex- 
tract a loan kept himself in seclusion during bus- 
iness hours, and after them, sad to relate, he was 
no longer to be found with his foot on the rail 
with a glass of good cheer in his hand. Not he! 
Neither his stenographer, who now loomed large 
in his affections, nor his wife, he still thought of 
her occasionally, approved of association with the 
plebeian herd, and so he did his drinking in 
private at the club. 

One club led to another, and as all clubs have 
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to be officered, it wasn’t long until the atmosphere 
of our town was entirely cluttered up with club 
presidents, club directors, club committeemen, and 
—but my eyes are dim with tears and I can write 


no more. 





GOLF 
OR 
THE Upwarp DESCENT OF MAN 


HE first sign of that upward degeneration, 
which was destined to elevate the man- 
hood of the Southwest to the Puritanical 

level of the pious people of Pawtucket and 
Providence, manifested itself in the way the men 
wore their six-shooters. Instead of carrying their 
artillery ostentatiously displayed on the outside of 
their trousers, the social leaders of the day began 
to wear their weapons on the inside and, at a 
slightly later period, they started in to do the same 
thing with reference to their boots. After these 
two slight changes had been accepted—with only 
a low mortality rate—others came rapidly. White 
collars and moderated hats became rather com- 
mon; tan shoes, even, made an occasional appear- 
ance; strong men were seen to dilute their liquor; 
cocktails, as a pre-prandial diversion were intro- 
duced into the wilderness that lies west of the 
Pecos and, in short, the general public began to 
feel that civilization did have some compensations 
after all. 


For a good many years, though, even after man- 
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ners of dress and drinking had undergone some 
slight transformations, there was very little change 
in the physical habits of the male denizens of the 
desert. They didn’t need any more active, out of 
door exercise than they were forced to take every 
day in walking or riding or driving from their 
homes or their offices to their favorite saloons, and 
thus it would probably have continued for many 
years, if a prominent citizen had not made a trip 
to Denver, Colorado, and come back therefrom 
literally obsessed, prepossessed, and saturated with 
the idea of organizing a business mens’ club. 

He organized it. The local plutocrats all sign- 
ed up as charter members, thereby giving them- 
selves a private place in which to do their drink- 
ing and gambling, and then, as the prelude to 
the last and final step in the upward degeneration 
previously referred to, some enterprising indivi- 
dual introduced Scotch whiskey into their un- 
suspecting midst. 

I was up in the club the night that this catas- 
trophe befell and, as a matter of accommodation 
to several friends who had already had a few shots 
of the stuff, I allowed myself to be induced to 
partake of four or five dippers of the new bever- 
age. It was very exhilarating. The first thing I 
knew everybody around me was saying “hoot mon” 
and “I dinna ken,” and one over-enthusiastic im- 
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biber was even indulging in the amusing pastime 
of placing whiskey glasses on the center of the rug 
in the lounging-room floor, hollering “fore” with 
all the strength of his lungs, and with a crooked 
handled walking stick, batting the said glasses out 
of the window. This, he explained to us all, was 
the new game of golf; this was the way it was 
introduced into the Southwest and, because we 
thought that was all there was to it, it was a com- 
mon thing, for several months thereafter, on Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sunday mornings, to find 
most of our prominent and sedate business men 
up in the club shattering glassware. 

And then somebody—I’ve forgotten just what 
prominent relator it was who did do it—came back 
from an eastern vacation, or maybe he had even 
been abroad, and told us that we were all wrong. 
He explained to us that golf was an outdoor sport 
that had to be played in a thousand acre horse pas- 
ture with the aid of an assorted lot of funny look- 
ing sticks, some undersized pool balls, a special 
costume, a new language, and a dozen or more per- 
sonal attendants who were called “caddies.” 

This man even had a book on the subject, and 
that book, which eloquently told its own story, 
as it passed from hand to hand, changed many a 
man’s outlook on life. 

Just on the outskirts of our village, where a lot 
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of palatially mortgaged one-story bungalows, with 
built-in features, now rear their imposing heads, 
was a great expanse of desert which was just as 
good for nothing as it could possibly be. It was 
made up entirely of sand hills, mesquite bushes, 
grease wood, and goats, and when it was scrutin- 
ized and examined by a “Committee” (which com- 
mittee, by the way, had never seen a golf course) 
it was pronounced as excellent for the purpose. It 
was excellent. In fact, as I remember it, it was 
perfect, and when it was finally turned into a links 
it consisted of nine putting greens, plenty of un- 
measured distance, and absolutely nothing else. 
In those days the men of the Southwest were real 
sports, and so we didn’t see any need of having 
a fairway. Our first golf course was left, there- 
fore, just as Nature had made it—and most of us 
—all in the rough. It was all hazards, bunkers, 
sand-traps, and profanity. The only time that 
a man was allowed to lift his ball and not be pe- 
nalized, was when it went in a rattle snake hole 
and then, if the player happened to have any dis- 
cretion, and another ball, he generally didn’t avail 
himself of the privilege of the ground rules. He 
called it a lost ball, let the snake, who thought 
it some new kind of egg, have it to set on, used a 
new one, and counted three strokes. 

In the one year that we used this golf course, 
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in addition to several divorces and quite a num- 
ber of broken engagements, there was such a ter- 
rific loss of golf balls, and such an unholy increase 
in the already overstocked vocabularies of our law- 
yers, bankers, doctors, etc., that two sporting goods 
dealers got rich and a regular succession of re- 
vivalists, working in relays ever since, has never 
been able to catch up with the job. 

At the end of about a year, because they couldn’t 
understand just what we did with our half and 
whole holidays, and why we always came home 
the way we did, the women began to take an in- 
terest in golf, and finally forced us to move to a 
new location where we could build a club house. 
Until the women took up the game we didn’t need 
a club house. Mexican boys were cheap and plen- 
tiful, and so, until our sisters, wives, mothers, and 
sweethearts not only interfered, but actually in- 
sisted, instead of having a club house, we each 
made use of two caddies. One caddy would carry 
the clubs, while the other, as a sort of a Gunga 
Din, would bring along the rest of the ingredients 
called for in the book of rules, and thereby en- 
able us to sink a long one at each hole. 

We built the new club house and laid out the 
new links, the first regular golf links in the South- 
west, down on the banks of the Rio Grande in a 
district which was heavily overgrown with mes- 
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quite brush and Mexican homes. This course 
didn’t have any fairway either. Every one of us 
added an axe, with which to chop down the bushes, 
to his golfing paraphernalia, but as we couldn’t 
without having caused considerable bloodshed, 
chop down the Mexicans’ houses, we treated them 
as natural bunkers, and played over, around or 
through them, as was most convenient,—I mean, as 
was most convenient for us. As we were engaged 
in the uplifting pursuit of the game of golf, we 
thought the Mexicans would surely understand 
what it was all about, and wouldn’t object to hav- 
ing their windows broken, their doors caved in, 
and an occasional baby crippled, and at first they 
didn’t. At first they were charitable. Never hav- 
ing seen grown men in that part of the country 
act that way before, they looked upon us as a 
lot of imbeciles who didn’t have sense enough to 
stay in out of a hot July sun, and for a time they 
were fairly forgiving. But finally, as we should 
have foreseen, they got tired, just at siesta time, 
of having golf balls followed by golf players come 
hurtling through their homes, and they resorted 
to mean retaliation. Figuring that their houses 
were their castles, they all got some large fierce 
dogs, turned them loose in their front and back 
yards, and began to collect golf balls. One Mexi- 
can bandit, with whom I had a good many trans- 
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actions, as I remember it, had an especially choice 
location. His house, with quite a good-sized yard 
and three evilly disposed dogs around it, was stra- 
tegically placed just about 120 yards from the 
third tee. It was a magnificent psychological 
situation. A player, even such a one as I used to 
be, who could ordinarily drive a ball a half a 
mile and think nothing of it, would arrive at this 
tee and would literally go to the dogs. Right at 
that place I have heard more good bad language 
wasted than at any other place I have ever been 
to. No balls that went into that particular yard 
were ever recovered without the payment of a 
heavy ransom, and frequently the loss of a pair 
of pants also. It was right there, I think that 
the Mexicans got the ransom habit, which has 
since been developed into a fine art among them, 
and as a matter of fact, the owner of this place 
soon retired from all other forms of industry, and 
settled down exclusively to the hilarious occupa- 
tion of giving us the horse laugh and making us 
pay for it. In the end, though, we got even with 
him. We moved again! 

On our third move we went out close to Fort 
Bliss. We chose this place not that it was any 
good for a golf course, because it wasn’t, but be- 
cause it was advantageously located where it best 
suited the convenience of a great number of cute 
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little army officers, whom the girls were all crazy 
about, and who are admitted into clubs—as chil- 
dren are into picture shows—at half fare. 

This third move was a good one. We built a 
great big elaborate club house, stocked it hand- 
somely with a magnificent mortgage and every- 
thing else that is essential to the happiness of such 
institutions everywhere, and began life anew. The 
Epworth League and the Young Peoples’ Society 
of Christian Endeavor, however, never met there. 
For some years, and I must mention here that 
during those years many of our grown men went 
back into short pants, life in this place boomed 
merrily along, and then, with no warning to any- 
body, the club house burned down. Everything 
but the mortgage, which had enjoyed a healthy 
growth, was destroyed, and after this catastrophe, 
which was almost coincident with the epochal 
adoption of the 18th Amendment, I lost interest 
in golf. But the Southwest didn’t. 

In fact, so far as the general public of the South- 
west was concerned, the change which the Con- 
stitution of the United States underwent some- 
where about the year 1920, greatly stimulated in- 
terest in the game of golf, and the sale of steel 
lockers with combination locks with which to play 
it. Prior to 1920, I don’t believe there was a steel 
locker west of the Pecos, but to-day their name is 
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legion, and it is through their contents that many a 
heretofore obscure man has been able to rise to a 
position of social prominence. ‘To-day, since pro- 
hibition, every little copper and cow town in the 
Southwest has its country club, its ten or nineteen 
hole course, and its own professional (bootlegger). 

Nor is this all that the 18th Amendment has 
done for the game of golf. Before the Amend- 
ment was adopted everybody along the Rio Grande 
golfed in Scotch; now they do it in Spanish. 
Where a golf player used to tee a ball on Black 
& White, drive with a King William slice, and 
putt with a long Haig & Haig drop, he now tees 
with Tequila, drives with Mescal, and putts with 
Madero Cognac. Thus is golf, under the 18th 
Amendment, destined in time to have a very bene- 
ficial effect upon our international relations. The 
golf players of the Southwest appreciate to-day, 
much more fully than they ever did before the 
advantage of having Mexico as our next door 
neighbor. They look upon that country as a 
fountain filled with booze, from which they can 
unfailingly receive their daily and Sunday spirit- 
ual stimulation, and the “professional” at each club 
along the border is therefore a highly respected 
personage, who is generally referred to as our 
minister of foreign relations. Every effort is made 
by everybody at all times to keep the entente cor- 
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diale in as good a state of repair as possible, con- 
sidering what the diplomats do to it, and if Wash- 
ington will only leave the Mexican question to the 
golf clubs of Arizona, New Mexico, and western 
Texas, principally El Paso, that difficult problem 
will be well and competently attended to. 

Of course golf in the Southwest, with its liquid, 
linguistic, diplomatic, and costume attractions, to 
which I have already called the reader’s attention, 
is a very popular game. Notwithstanding the fact 
that in the spring it is very windy, in the summer 
it is very hot, in the fall it is very uncertain, and 
in the winter it is very cold, the enthusiasts of the 
border, who are very hardy people, have found 
that by accommodating the contents of their lock- 
ers to the changes of the seasons they can play 
their game for twelve months in the year. Some- 
times when I have visited at some of the clubs 
I have even found them playing by electric light, 
and I have a dim recollection of seeing a Fed- 
eral Judge, who had been trying and convicting 
bootleggers all day, sink several long putts in the 
19th amendment to his course one night at eleven 
o’clock. 

Such enthusiastic support of the game has natur- 
ally resulted in the creation of some very unique 
courses, and the erection of some very beautiful 
club houses. They are scattered all over the 
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Southwest, and the links are generally laid out to 
correspond to the topographical style of the coun- 
try. Out in the prairie sections, where there are 
no natural obstacles to be overcome, distance, just 
mere unadulterated vastness, is the thing that lends 
enchantment to the game. The players in those 
localities wear seven league boots and kiss their 
wives and children good-bye when they start out 
on a week-end round. Out in the mountainous 
copper sections of Arizona and New Mexico the 
enthusiasts, to whom the Rockies mean nothing at 
all, pursue the elusive pill with hob-nail shoes on 
and alpenstocks. ‘Then, too, there is a neutral 
ground on which these two species of golfers, the 
prairie dogs and the mountaineers, as you might 
call them, used to meet occasionally, and try to 
settle their difficulties. 

Far up in the Sacramento mountains, in New 
Mexico, at a little place called Cloudcroft, which 
is off the beaten path of travel, and is reached by 
the crookedest and cussedest railroad in the world, 
built originally for the transportation of logs and 
not golfers, is the highest golf course in the world. 
This course, which is nine thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, is located right in the heart of a 
primeval pine forest, and when it was first laid off 
the followers of the game in the Southwest thought 
that when the sun made things too hot for them 
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around their own resorts, they could pack their 
clubs in their bags, their bottles in their grips and 
go up there and hold tournaments. They thought 
this for a time, but, as they found out later, the 
place doesn’t seem to be a good one for match play. 
For an ordinary game in which only an average 
amount of mendacious agility is needed, Cloud: 
croft is about as good as Phoenix, Bisbee, Douglas, 
or anywhere else, but for a tournament, no! For 
a golfer to be able to compete successfully in a 
tournament it is necessary for him to be at his 
prevaricative best, and up at Cloudcroft he never 
is. The proximity of the player to his Maker 
arouses in him a feeling of awe and an im- 
mediateness of responsibility, which renders any 
trivial deviation from the truth virtually unthink- 
able. Under these conditions it would be natur- 
ally impossible for any golfer that I ever met to 
play up to his regular standard of excellence, and 
therefore Cloudcroft as a tournament center has 
been abandoned in favor of El Paso, in which 
place no golfer need have any prejudice at all 
against putting any kind of a strain on his con- 
science that he wants to. They all do it, and 
the best man generally gets away with a cup filled 
to the brim with tequila, or, as it is now being 
called, Border Scotch, 


EL PASO: THE ORIGINAL 
HOLLYWOOD 


S I look back at the scenes of my childhood 
A and compare the life I led with that of 
the modern youngster, I can’t help feeling 
sorry for somebody. But it isn’t for myself. No, 
it is not on my own behalf that I am preparing to 
shed belated tears because, to be perfectly frank 
about it, no envy arises in my soul, and I don’t 
feel a bit bad when I gaze upon the sartorial 
excellence of the present day juvenile edition of 
American manhood, and contrast him, with his 
roll-top hose, his pretty neck-ties, and his shining 
movie face, with what I was and did and looked 
like and saw during what would now be termed 
the “formative” years of my outrageous career. 
At the tender age of three and a half—and the 
tender age is exactly the right one for such pur- 
poses—I began to receive impressions and ac- 
cumulate experience. I remember one night 
watching with well-restrained delight while an 
Arizona scorpion, of the larger variety, let him- 


self stealthily down from the ceiling, curled his 
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tail up gracefully over his back, ambled daintily 
across the dirt floor of our adobe abode and, sneak- 
ing up cautiously on his victim, took a vicious 
nibble at my brother’s bare leg. 

That particular experience, which I mentally 
accumulated for my own future guidance, made 
a deep physical impression upon my brother and, 
in just a few days, I gathered in a number on 
my own account. I suppose it was something 
in the nature of bread cast upon the waters but, 
at any rate, I shall never forget the occasion. 
It stands out as one of the most vivid events in 
my life. 

Down in Arizona, even yet, children wear few- 
er clothes than are stylish at Atlantic City, Coney 
Island, or on the stage, and hence, when I went 
out one bright morning to investigate the mystery 
of a nice, round hole, which was conveniently lo- 
cated near the front door of our temporary home, 
I did so clothed in garments which left me entirely 
open to search. Fortunately the hole was not 
full of rattle-snakes. In their stead, though, it 
contained a happy family consisting, at a conser- 
vative estimate, of a million and a half large, full- 
grown, black, desert ants, and when I invaded 
the peacefulness of their domicile with a bucket of 
cold water they, in revengeful retaliation, invaded 
the sanctity of my person in such numbers that they 
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finally had to stand on their heads in order to find 
a place to hold on. 

And when an Arizona ant decides to hold on it 
means something! 

The Arizona ant isn’t at all, either in disposi- 
tion or equipment, anything like the common or 
garden variety of domesticated ant that cavorts 
playfully up and down along the Atlantic sea- 
board. He is a perfect dinosaur of the species; 
when enraged the Arizona ant assays two thousand 
tons of real animosity to one ounce of regular ant, 
and when he clamps down with his jaws, on the 
object of his hatred, he does so with a vehemence 
that would do credit to a crocodile. 

As I said before, I shall never forget the exper- 
ience of that day. Just to detract from the mon- 
otony of life, on the very next morning, while I 
was still swathed in cotton batting and soda—soda 
being looked upon as very good for ant bites—we 
had to “move on” in order to avoid being scalped. 
In fact “moving on” and thereby keeping them- 
selves, and incidentally my brother and myself, just 
one jump ahead of a bunch of friendly tonsorial 
artists and kindly tommyhawkers, under the lead- 
ership of an Apache philanthropist of blessed 
memory, by the name of Geronimo, was the prin- 
cipal occupation that my parents indulged in for 
quite a few years. 
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Every night, in our prayers, my brother and I, 
at the direction of the family, of course, would ex- 
plicitly call the attention of the Lord to the de- 
sirability of delivering Geronimo into the hands 
of his enemies. In the end, after our supplications 
had been finally answered and the wily old Apache, 
much against the wishes of the people of Arizona 
and New Mexico, who wanted to do the honors for 
him themselves, had been sent to his reward on 
an estate in Florida, we all moved to El Paso, set- 
tled down in the original atmosphere of Holly- 
wood, and began to enjoy ourselves. 

It was a great life. The movie actors, traveling 
in prairie schooners, stage coaches, and all sorts of 
conventional conveyances, came in from every- 
where. They wore big hats, high-heeled boots, as- 
sumed names, and “chaps,” carried six-shooters 
and bowie knives, dealt monte, stud poker, faro 
bank, and roulette, roped steers, busted broncos, 
branded calves, shot each other, fought in the 
saloons, blondined their hair, painted their faces, 
wrecked dance halls, drove herds of smuggled 
cattle across the Rio Grande, stole women, and— 
as far as I was concerned, it was a free show: I 
saw it all for nothing. 

I did even more than that. Not because I had 
any desire to become a movie actor, but because I 
couldn’t help it, because I couldn’t walk into a 
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saloon or out of a gambling house without running 
into some celebrity who was heavily draped with 
artillery, I was, on many occasions, forced to oc- 
cupy positions of undue prominence. This was 
so because, even in those primitive screen days, 
the picture actors were mischievous temperamental 
cusses, and nobody could ever tell just when they 
were going to do their stuff. All might be quiet 
and peaceful, everything would be lovely and } 
might be standing at the bar, looking up at the 
bartender, who was always a hero in my young 
eyes, and then, all of a sudden, in would ride a 
first edition of Tom Mix, or Doug Fairbanks, or 
Will Rogers, or some other modern bandit, wav- 
ing his hat in one hand, his gun in another, his 
rope in another, his bowie knife in another, and his 
girl in another, demanding a drink. The horse 
would put his fore-legs over the bar and with one 
of his hind ones kick the piano player off the piano 
stool; with his other hand Tom, or Doug, or Bill 
would reach for a dipper of whiskey; the bar- 
tender would shoot him dead; the women would 
scream; the cameras would click, and there I’d be 
in the picture! 

I was in so many of these pictures when I was 
a child that it got to be monotonous. On two oc- 
casions I was a star. Or rather, I should say, I 
was half a star, because my brother and I always 
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did our work double, and he was always the other 
half. The first time was in connection with a 
cattle stampede, and right now, before I forget 
it, [ want to say that unless you have been to Holly- 
wood and seen for yourself just how the wild and 
bellowing beasts of the range, with their eyes 
glazed, their hoofs cracking and their horns pop- 
ping against each other, used to come tearing across 
a million acres of virgin pasture as if—pardon me 
—as if hell was after them, you can’t have any 
idea of how interesting and exciting the situation 
can become. Then, just add to the dramatic tense- 
ness of the moment by placing yourself, at the age 
of eleven, directly in the path of this on-rushing, 
impetuous, ‘inexorable mass of beef extract, and 
see how you'd feel about it. Well, that was us! 
There we were, on foot, doing the star part, right 
in the line of march, and nothing to do except al- 
low five thousand, or maybe more, enraged and un- 
scrupulous cattle to step on our young and defence- 
less bodies. We did it. It was horrible, and so 
please don’t ask for details. We just kissed each 
other good-bye, laid down and took our medicine. 
Of course, when it was over with, we were both 
deader than a couple of salt mackerels, and con- 
siderably flatter, too, but, being movie people, as 
we unwillingly were, we were back in town the 
next afternoon in time to star again. 
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In our second performance we did an unpre- 
meditated juvenile part in a one-real tragedy that 
was being screened from the public by the swing- 
ing doors of the Oxford Saloon. Just as we, that 
is, the other half-star and I, passed in front of the 
place, it began to leak human beings at every pore. 
Men and women fell out of the doors and windows, 
and from the inside came sounds to indicate that 
somebody was making use of a forty-five that was 
not loaded with blank cartridges. Everybody else 
was coming out in a hurry but, being fools and 
not angels, my brother and I went in. We wanted 
to see what the trouble was about, and we saw. 
On the inside the action was Hollywood at its best. 
The bar-room stretched out ahead of us for about 
thirty feet, and then, from the end of it, a straight 
corridor ran down, between two rows of small wine 
rooms, for about sixty feet more. There were five 
people in the fight scene, four men and one woman, 
and the air was so thick with smoke and glass- 
ware that I almost inhaled a tumbler. The chase 
started—there has to be a chase, you know—and 
the quintet went up and down the corridor, in 
and out of the wine rooms, and around the bar at a 
calamitous rate. Every now and then somebody’d 
shoot and, once in a while, in response to a shot, 
somebody’d say “ouch.” It was highly exciting, 
we watched it with interest, and then, suddenly, 
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everything got very quiet. The five principals 
were all in one small room; my brother and I 
were the only ones in the bar-room, and it was 
as still as death. He looked at me and I looked 
at him—it was fine acting, too, I’ll tell the world 
and then, on tip-toe, we went to the door of 
the wine-room. It was closed. We opened it, 
looked in, and both of us let loose a yell. Of 
course the yell didn’t show on the screen, but it 
did result in a change in the action. It prevented 
the lady in the drama, assisted by her three con- 
federates, from cutting the throat of the fourth 
man who was already shot in three places and 
was lying bound and gagged ona table. When we 
yelled it broke up the party, because, even in the 
movies, people do not like to commit crimes in 
the presence of witnesses. So this one was post- 
poned. 

Naturally, no credit attaches itself to these per- 
formances of my early youth. They were just 
common, ordinary, every-day matters of circum- 
stance, like attending a bull-fight, or busting a 
bronco, or hanging a stage robber, or getting drunk. 
Nobody down in El Paso, in those days—or in 
Hollywood last week—paid any more attention 
to such frivolities than the true modernist does 
to the prohibition amendment, being run over by 
a taxicab, or the editorial page of a newspaper. 
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We just instinctively, as you might say, fitted our- 
selves into the tense atmosphere of the turbulent 
life and when I wasn’t to be found doing my part 
in a dance hall drama, with an intoxicated cow- 
puncher and a dark-haired, dark-eyed and de- 
cidedly unwashed Mexican sefiorita as principals, 
I was, in all probability, engaged in doing one, 
out on the prairie somewhere, with a rope and a 
cow-pony and a steer. I can recall one of these 
prairie episodes very clearly. It made almost as 
much of an impression on me as the ants did, be- 
cause, although I was a good deal older when 
it happened, I apparently didn’t have any more 
discretion. 

I rode out alone one morning and roped a bull. 
I’ve forgotten just why I picked on that particu- 
lar bull, but I haven’t forgotten any of the rest of 
it. I rode up to him, threw my rope, got him 
nicely around the neck, and proceeded to throw 
him to earth. This is accomplished, when it works, 
by circling around the bull, and, with one end 
of the rope attached to his neck and the other 
to the saddle-horn, jerking his feet out from under 
him in no gentle and delicate manner. The trou- 
ble with my adventure that morning was that it 
didn’t work. When the pony straightened out on 
the rope the saddle girth broke and, as there was 
nothing to detain us, the saddle and I both came off 
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ina heap. When I looked up, here came the bull, 
and if there was ever a bull that needed a wide 
range of territory in which to carry on his opera- 
tions, he was the one. I gave it to him. A hun- 
dred yards away a wind-mill reared its alluring 
height, and I started for that. Until that morning 
I never knew how fast a bull could run. This 
one of course was handicapped by my saddle which 
he was dragging along with him at the end of a 
fifty-foot rope, but even at that, he made me go so 
fast that at times I thought I would have to cross 
my legs to keep from flying. When we arrived at 
the wind-mill, we were so simultaneous about it 
that he was able to assist me considerably in get- 
ting up the first eight rounds of the ladder. After 
he had done this, he sat down on his haunches, 
licked his chops, and waited for me to descend. 
But I wouldn’t do it. I remembered how I had 
once seen the glory of Spain, as represented by 
the Queen’s favorite bull-fighter, get pitched clear 
out of a bull-fighting arena, much to the detriment 
of his gaudy trousers, and so I decided that I 
wasn’t going to take any chances with my “chaps.” 
They were new, and pay day was a long way off, 
so I sat and waited. I waited all day, and only 
after it was dark, when the cameras couldn’t pos- 
sibly get a motion picture of a cow-boy doing so 
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disgraceful a thing as walking off and leaving his 
saddle, did I dare descend. 

These few little excerpts, raked out at random 
from my life as an unpaid movie star, ought to be 
enough to show the most sceptical reader why it 
is that I don’t envy the modern American boy. 
Why, just look at the way in which his education 
is being neglected! It’s shameful, it really is. 
Of course I don’t know just what the average 
young man, twelve years of age, does know at 
the present day. He can probably do a one- 
step, spin a top, say darn it, draw chalk pictures 
on the side-walk, and hang on to passing automo- 
biles, but I’1l bet even money, or give odds—be- 
cause I’m a sport and don’t care—that there is not 
a single public school, either in the United States 
of America or New York City, in which the ma- 
jority of the third grade male pupils know how 
to roll and smoke cigarettes made out of “‘recorte” 
tobacco, play monte and faro-bank, drink mescal, 
swear in Spanish, ride a horse, brand a calf, or 
handle a six-shooter. For their shameful ignor- 
ance the poor kids are not to be blamed. It is all 
the fault of their parents. Modern parents should 
rear their children, as mine raised me, in the re- 
fined atmosphere of Hollywood—I mean El Paso 
—and then they (the parents) wouldn’t have to 
dig up three or four dollars a week with which 
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to send their offspring to a. movie show where, 
seated in nice plush chairs, with their shoes 
polished and clean handkerchiefs sticking out of 
their pockets, they can get the sensation of having 
cold chills go careering and cavorting up and 
down their cute little backbones. 

By the time I was fourteen my spinal column 
had been used so much as a straightaway race track 
over which my emotions made round trips that 
it was as hard as a cinder path and, now that I 
think of it, I guess it was about the same color, be- 
cause if there was one thing that we didn’t have 
a lot of down in my country, it was water. With 
us, water was scarce, almost as scarce as it is at 
Hollywood to-day where, so I am told, even Char- 
ley Chaplin uses cold cream to wash his face, and, 
as for drinking it—my goodness! Nobody ever 
even thought of doing anything like that, and 
therein also (because did you ever see a screen 
person take a drink of water?) the new Hollywood 
is exactly like the old. 

P. S. Upon investigation I find that there is 
one important correction to be made to the above 
essay. I was deplorably mistaken in stating that 
my brother and I were both killed at the time of 
the stampede which is so vividly described. We 
_were not both killed. Only one of us was. My 
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brother still lives. He lives down in the Big 
Bend section of Texas, where he practises surgery 
on the Mexicans, many of whom don’t live. He 
will be glad to verify all of my statements. 
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HAT’LL it be, gentlemen?” 
From Maine to California, from the 
Great Lakes to the Rio Grande, from 


the man in the White House on Pennsylvania 
Avenue to the man in the white suit on Broadway, 
everybody, regular fellows everywhere, will rec- 
ognize in that expressive salutation an echo that 
marks the passing away of a great American 
institution. 

It is the third one that has disappeared. 
Triumphant indeed has been the progress of the 
Flag! In three great waves of color it has passed 
across the continent, and with each wave a na- 
tional feature has dissolved itself into a mere 
memory. 

First the Red man passed over the country and 
practically exterminated the American buffalo; 
then came the White man who wiped out the 
American Red man, and now, last of all, here 
comes the Blue Law and, in the name of the trin- 
ity, Progress, Poverty, and Prohibition, over- 
whelms and obliterates the American Bartender. 

“What’ll it be, gentlemen?” Old Man Albert 


addressed the Colonel and the Lieutenant as the 
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pair lined up in front of the pine bar in his adobe 
saloon down in the Big Bend country of Texas. 

“Make mine a sweet Manhattan,” said the Col- 
onel. 

“Mine, too,’ obsequiously echoed the Lieuten- 
ant. 

Two cow-punchers seated on their heels in the 
doorway, pricked up their ears and looked over 
at Old Albert, when they heard the unusual or- 
der. But the Old Man didn’t bat an eye. He 
stooped and searched vigorously around for a 
minute among a miscellaneous assortment of empty 
bottles and broken glasses, and finally, coming up 
without cracking a smile, he said: “Sorry, it can’t 
be done, Colonel, but I ain’t got a onion or a drop 
o’ persimmon juice in the house. Take a little Hill 
& Hill instead,” he went on in a mollifying tone, 
“twont taste so good, mebbe, but it'll be a whole 
lot more soothin’ to the innards than that drink 
you jest mentions.” 

As Old Man Albert set out the Hill & Hill he 
winked at the two punchers, and continued: “You 
know, Colonel, jest about six year ago a feller came 
in here, a perfect stranger he was too, jest like 
you are, and asks me for one o’ them Manhattans. 
Well, I fixes it up for him and I does him a good 
job too, about the only thing I omits durin’ the 
entire transaction bein’ to throw in a couple o’ 
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strychnine pills I has left over from the last time 

I was out a-pizinin’ coyotes. Yes, sir, I puts into 
that drink about a little o’ everything I’ve got in 
the place, includin’ a dash 0’ sheep dip, and then, 
Colonel, what do you think? 

“When I sets the glass out in front o’ that fel- 
ler he up and says, ‘Where’s the cherry?” 

“Now you know, Colonel, there ain’t been no 
cherries down here since ‘long about ’67, but any- 
how I jest figgers as how that feller’s ignorant 
that-a-way, and I tells him we’re out and offers 
to substitoot a prune. But, no, sir, will you believe 
me, Colonel, that feller he sorta turns up his nose 
and looks at me and says he ain’t a-goin’ to drink 
that drink and that he ain’t a-goin’ to pay for it 
neither. Now, Colonel, you know there ain’t 
nothin’ graspin’ about me and I didn’t give a damn 
whether that feller paid for that drink or not; he 
coulda had it an’ welcome. But I shore wasn’t 
goin’ to see it wasted after I’d put all them ingred- 
ients and so much labor into it and so when he 
says he won’t drink I jest says he will and that 
starts the argument. 

“Well, no. I guess it warn’t no argument neither 
because jest the second time that that stranger re- 
fuses to put his nose in the trough I sticks my gun 
in his face and insists. Bein’ reasonable that-a- 
way and under compulsion like he was, the feller 
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decides all of a sudden that mebbe he better drink 
and so he grabs that Manhattan, there was a lemon- 
ade glass full of it, and consumes about half of 
it at the first swaller. 

“Colonel, you never see anything like it in your 
life. I lowers my gun to watch the effect and 
it shore was wonderful. That feller’s eyes bug 
out fer about an inch and a quarter and then, all 
of a sudden, just like a cat’s does, his hair riz 
straight up and it done it so quick that it knocks 
his hat off his head and clean out the winder. The 
feller sets the glass down, looks at me as spiteful 
as he can through a veil o’ tears, and makes as 
though he’s a-goin’ after his hat. ‘Whoa there,’ 
I says, ‘back up. You ain’t a-payin’ fer nothin’ 
but jest the same you gotter get yer money’s worth. 
Drink the rest.’ 

“Colonel, he done it! He eases the balance of 
that Manhattan down past his Adam’s apple and 
then, without no warnin’ at all, he jest sets down 
on the floor and pulls his boots off. But I don’t 
blame him none for that, because I leans over the 
bar here and looks down and jest as plain as I 
ever see anything in my life I see little streaks 
o’ blue fire and a lot of smoke a-comin’ out from 
between his toes and I knows right-away that I 
shore has made a success out o’ that drink. 

“But the stranger didn’t linger long. After the 
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boys has poured two or three buckets of water 
over him and he’s drunk about six gallon he goes 
out and lays down in the creek, with jest his head 
stickin’ out and lets the stream run over him fer 
about eight hours. It takes him till pretty near 
dark to cool off right good and then, Colonel, I’m 
the biggest liar west of the Pecos if that feller 
don’t get up and come in here, all drippin’ wet 
and lay two silver dollars down on the bar and 
look at me sort-o beseechin’ like. 

““What’s them fer?’ I says. 

“““One of ’ems for the drink I got this mornin’ 
and the other’s fer another jest like it. But put 
this one in a bottle ’cause I’m leavin’ on the stage 
in the mornin’ and I got to have somethin’ a little 
soothin’ to carry along.’ 

“Well, I fixes him up another Manhattan as 
near like the first one as I can from memory, puts 
it in a sody bottle for him and off he goes, a little 
unsartin on his feet mebbe, but still smilin’ and 
happy. 

“But, Colonel, that feller shore did play it low 
- down and crafty on Old Albert. While he lay 
there in the creek a-coolin’ off he was jest a-thinkin’ 
and a-thinkin’, and what do you reckon it was he 
done with that bottle? You can’t guess, can you? 
Well, have a little more Hill & Hill while I tells 
you the rest of this yarn. 
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“Colonel, that feller jest totes that bottle back 
to Washington, D. C., calls on the president, four 
or five cabinet members and a whole flock o’ 
senators and representatives and gives each one 
of ’em asmell atit. Asa special favor to William 
Jennings he lets him rub a little in his hair, and 
then, about a week later, after he’s had my bottle 
analyzed and made up some for himself, he goes 
around, calls on ’em all over again, gives each 
one a small drink and leaves William Jennings a 
pint. 

“And, Colonel, them drinks and them smells and 
that pint they shore brought the results. That fel- 
ler had the prescription and those Washington 
fellers with the biler iron intestinals, had the thirst 
and you can easy enough guess the rest. Why, jest 
a year later that feller writes me a letter and tells 
me that he’s opened up a place on the Avenoo, 
that he’s named my drink the ‘hot Buttered Bun’— 
‘cause William J. won’t stand for a name no 
stronger than that—and that he’s workin’ twelve 
bartenders sixteen hours a day makin’ ’em. 

“Mebbe, Colonel,” concluded Old Albert, 
“sometime when you’re up in Washington you 
can drop into that feller’s place and get one oO’ 
them Manhattans. I invented ’em and I shore 
guarantees results.” 

“What’ll it be, sir?” 
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This time it is Father John speaking. His bald 
head is as brilliant and shiny as the glassware on 
his polished bar, while his genial smile and the 
light of his gray eyes are as alluring as the most 
complicated of his beverages. Father John has 
served presidents, senators, and representatives at 
the bar of the Raleigh Hotel for thirty years, and 
as he addresses the lone individual before him he 
recognizes a type. This one is a newly arrived 
congressman from the Middle West somewhere. 
As yet he has no friends, but the proverbial thirst 
is with him and Father John is prepared for the 
reply: 

‘A little rye, water on the side.” 

The decanter is set out—one of the pinch bottle 
shape—maybe you remember it—a liberal drink 
is poured; it is swallowed, a sip of water is taken 
and the congressman says, in a confidential tone, 
“TI tell you, the fellow who invented rye whiskey 
sure was a genius. Let’s have another.” 

“Yes,” says Father John, as he again sets out the 
decanter, “he sure was.” Again the congressman 
drinks and again he remarks: “TI tell you the fel- 
low who invented rye whiskey sure was a genius. 
Let’s have another.” 

Within the next two hours this was repeated 
fifteen or twenty times and each time as the cons 
gressman would express his admiration for the 
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inventor of rye whiskey, Father John would echo 
his sentiments and reply: “Yes, that man sure was 
a genius.” 

Finally, with the assistance of a couple of bell- 
boys the congressman was put in the elevator and 
delivered to his room. About the middle of the 
next afternoon he again appeared before the bar. 

“What'll it be this time,” asked Father John, 
with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“A little rye, water on the side.” 

The pinch bottle was set out; the drink was 
poured with a hand that showed a marked tremor, 
it was consumed with a convulsive gulp, was paid 
for in complete silence, and the congressman 
started for the door. 

“What's the matter,” said Father John, “don’t 
you still think the man who invented rye whiskey 
was a genius?” 

“Yes,” responded the congressman medita- 
tively, “the man who invented rye whiskey was 
a genius all right, I’1] admit that, but the other 
fellow, the man who invented ice water, was no 
damn fool.” 

And so it was. In the old days a quick, 
friendly familiarity sprang up between the man 
behind the bar and the men in front of it. All 
he-men knew the bartender and the bartender, 
better than anyone else, knew his customers and 
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his friends and soon became intimately ac- 
quainted with their dispositions and their per- 
sonal characteristics. From his point of vantage 
behind either his slab of pine boards or his piece 
of quarter-sawed, polished mahogany, the bar- 
tender got a daily glimpse of men in all walks of 
life during the hours when they were free from 
restraint and far from their troubles. 

Of course the distance that separated men from 
their troubles when they were in the presence of 
the cup that cheers and the man who served it 
was only artificial—married men can testify to 
that—but there wasn’t anything artificial at all 
about their being free from restraint. 

In the old saloon, men were their actual selves, 
unafraid of criticism and unhampered by conven- 
tionality. And the bartender, seeing them thus 
with the bridle off, knew them for what they 
really were and estimated them according to a 
standard which was entirely different from that 
employed by the man of God who was never 
allowed the privilege, which was always the bar- 
tender’s, of gazing directly into male, human 
souls. From the bartender no secrets were hid. 

No wonder then that in the by-gone days, be- 
fore the blue blotch on the Flag tinted the entire 
national atmosphere, the men in black coats who 
dispensed the Gospel were sworn enemies, most 
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of them, of the men in white coats who dispensed 
the more real and rapidly effective spiritual 
stimulant. Envy was back of a lot of it. The 
former couldn’t ever, under any circumstances, 
pry his way into an intimate acquaintance with 
the hidden personalities of most of his male par- 
ishioners, while the latter, whether he desired it 
or not, had such an intimate acquaintance thrust 
upon him. The one, the bartender, knew his cus- 
tomers as real, live, honest-to-God men, while the 
other, the preacher, had them served up to him 
once a week by their wives, as white-vested, 
bored and, in most cases, entirely hypocritical 
individuals. 

Having patronized bartenders for twenty-five 
years and having watched the species develop 
out in the Southwest, from the flannel-shirted, 
gun-draped, unwashed individual who, like Old 
Albert, knew nothing about the intricacies of a 
mixed drink, into the white-linened, smoothly 
ironed, diamond-mounted personage whose secret 
knowledge of gin fizzes and certain kinds of cock- 
tails was an asset of considerable value, I think 
that I ought to know something about them. 

Take for example the specimen that I met on 
my twenty-third birthday. I don’t believe that 
he will ever forget that meeting and I am sure 
I shan’t. 
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About ten-thirty at night I drifted into a “den 
of iniquity” where I had often been before and 
was slightly surprised at being confronted by a 
stranger. 

“What’ll it be?” said a short fat man I had 
never seen before. 

“Gimme a little rye.” 

The fat man set out the bottle and glasses and 
turned to some customers at the far end of the 
bar. I poured my drink, drank it, and started 
out. ji 

“Wait a minute,” called the fat man, “you for- 
got to pay for that drink.” 

“No, I didn’t,” I answered, “to-day’s my birth- 
day and I’m not paying for anything.” 

“Oh, you ain’t, ain’t you,” snorted the bar- 
tender, “well, you just stick around for a couple 
of seconds and I’ll come over and take up the 
collection.” 

I walked back and, picking up a lemon 
squeezer that lay on the bar, I waited for action. 
It came at once. As soon as the fat man finished 
serving his other customers he grabbed a bung- 
starter and advanced for the purpose of collecting 
fifteen cents. When he was about six feet away I 
said: “Stop where you are, pardner, because if I 
get my hands on you I’ll pinch your nose off.” 

“You will,” he shouted, “then begin now,” and 
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with that he made a swipe at me that would have 
been the end of a really perfect day if I hadn’t 
dodged and let him hit the bar instead of me. 
The bung-starter broke half in two and he threw 
a bottle. I side-stepped that and it went through 
a window. A friend of mine who was on the side 
walk got all spattered up with glass and, as this 
was unusual, in front of that particular place, he 
came in to see what was going on. As he entered 
I was covering up from a barrage of assorted 
glass ware and good profanity and trying to land 
with the lemon squeezer. 

“Stop it,” yelled my friend. ‘What in the hell 
are you two guys trying to do to each other?” 

“Do you know this fellow?” gasped the fat man 
as he launched an eight dollar beer mug in my 
direction. 

“Sure I know him, but what are you trying to 
kill him for?” 

The fat man quit throwing things and asked: 
“Do you know him well enough to know when he 
was bornr” 

“Not exactly,” replied my friend paradoxi- 
cally, “but to-day’s his birthday.” 

“Flow do you know it?” queried the fat one 
dubiously, “because if it ain’t I’m going to collect 
fifteen cents if I have to take his shoes off and sell 
em to get the money.” 
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“T know it because he has said so in every 
Saloon in town and also because two men who 
wouldn’t take his word for it are now in bed 
wondering what happened.” 

“How come?” said the bartender, addressing 
me this time. / 

“T didn’t hurt them any,” I said, “just talked 
to them for a couple of minutes and made them 
believes it: 

“Say,” said the fat man with a genial smile, 
“if you’re that kind of a feller and you're telling 
the truth, why then I apologize and the drinks 
are on the house. What’ll it be, gentlemen?” 

That bartender had a wooden leg. I know it, 
because at four the next morning, as he and I sat 
on the edge of the sidewalk waiting for a car- 
tiage, he let me amuse myself by sticking my 
knife in it. 

Later, years later, after legislation had ren- 
dered his talents of no public value, I got this 
man a job running an elevator in a sixteen-story 
office building whose owners, even now, ask him 
to come up once in a while and “shake up a few 
good ones” for them when they are entertaining 
visiting strangers of real merit. 

This fellow was what you might call a bar- 
tender of the lovable type. I think I have met 
hundreds of them; I have encountered them 
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everywhere and have seen them in action under 
nearly every kind of stress and circumstance that 
the imagination can picture. It was to this type 
of bartender that certain kinds of men always 
went either with their joys or their sorrows. Into 
his sympathetic ear they poured either their tale 
of woe or their song of rejoicing, and his friend- 
ship was one that they valued and endeavored to 
keep. And nearly always the men were right. 
Bartenders of this type were men whose friend- 
ship was as fine and clean as it could be and when 
I say this I speak’out of the fullness of a long and 
varied experience. They were men who didn’t 
want you to get drunk, who didn’t even encourage 
you to drink, but who would, if you insisted on 
taking aboard too heavy a load, send you home 
like a gentleman, or, if you were too far gone for 
that, send a business excuse home for you and 
deliver you into the hands of your friends for 
safe keeping. 

These men were human, too. They had to be. 
Their dealings with men were direct and were 
carried on under conditions which forced them 
to become acquainted with the passions and weak- 
nesses of their customers. ‘Their patience was 
never ending and their toleration eternal. They 
couldn’t preach. It wasn’t their business to do 
so, but how many times have I seen some old man, 
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in a white coat, who had been over the route him- 
self and knew what it meant, shove his money 
back to some young fellow and tell him in a gruff 
tone, that sounded like a curse but was meant to 
cover a blessing, to “get the hell out of here.” 
Or else refuse to sell another round, on Saturday 
night, to some working man who hadn’t been 
home yet. 

But the most interesting type of bartender, the 
type that stands out more prominently in my 
memory than any other, because it was the one 
that fixed itself as a part of the local environment 
in which it existed, is the type that was prevalent 
along the ,Texas-Mexican border from twenty- 
five to thirty-five years ago. 

In those days, and in that section of the coun- 
try, if a man wasn’t a strong character who could 
say to the porter, after a gun battle: “Sweep him 
out, John, and mop up the floor,” and then, with- 
out changing his tone, turn to his customers with 
“What'll it be, gentlemen,” he couldn’t long hold 
down a job. Down there, in those years, men 
drank much and lived fast. As society protected 
no man’s life, each man, for the protection of his 
own, carried a gun and knew how to use it. The 
saloon was the only club and, although men were 
not bad, because they were not mean and vicious, 
they were hard and careless. They would fight 
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over nothing, kill each other with a nonchalance 
that was amazing to behold and, either in cele- 
bration of some happy event or that they might 
forget the sufferings occasioned by unrequited 
love, would indulge in the pastime of wrecking 
one saloon after another. But no matter what 
happened, no matter what the occasion of the 
bombardment or the proportions that it assumed, 
the bartender had to stick. All others could leave 
the place if they wanted to—and they generally 
did as soon as the first gun was fired—but not so 
the bartender. It was his duty to stay with the 
ship and, again speaking from personal experi- 
ence gained from having participated in several 
wrecking parties, I can say that I never saw one 
fail to fulfill it. 

Also the old Southwestern bartender, like the 
men of his calling everywhere, had it all over the 
preacher in the matter of being the living deposi- 
tory of the confidences of men. The bartender 
knew all the secrets of the community. A great 
deal was told him, he overheard a great deal and 
the rest he saw. He could figure to a day, almost} 
knowing his men well, just how long it would be 
before one or the other, of two of his customers 
who had it in for each other, would get killed, 
and he could generally guess which one; he knew 
whether Banker Brown was keeping one woman 
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or three, and who they all were; he knew which 
young fellows were going to hell and how fast, 
and which ones were not; he knew who killed so- 
and-so and nobody, not even the lawyers when 
they had him on the witness stand, could ever get 
it out of him; he knew whose checks were good 
and whose were bad, whose wives loved them and 
whose didn’t, who was a good poker player and 
who wasn’t, and, above all, better than any other 
man in town, he knew whose word to take and 
whose not to. 

In the light of all this knowledge in regard to 
his fellow citizens and also because the Western 
bartender was, in ninety-nine cases out of every 
hundred, a man they could trust, he had the 
friendship of most of the prominent men of his 
community. But it was not a friendship, as it 
might easily have been, that was based on a fear 
of blackmail or anything of that kind. Men liked 
the man who sold them their liquor because he 
was, generally speaking, a regular fellow. In 
order to hold his trade he had to have personality, 
personal integrity, and personal courage. He 
had no social standing and he didn’t need any. 
He was too busy, working twelve hours a day, 
playing poker four, and sleeping eight, to have 
any time left for lawn parties or church picnics. 
If he had any spare moments at all he generally 
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devoted them to trotting horses or blonde women. 
But his tastes in this direction were, as a rule, 
much more creditable to him than similar tastes 
of many men whose standing with the Methodist 
parson was much higher than his. His trotting 
horse was nearly always a little faster than the 
business man’s and when he took his better look- 
ing blonde out for a drive he did it in the cool 
of the late summer afternoon when everybody 
could see him—and he didn’t give a damn— 
whereas his prominent customers took their light- 
headed inamoratas out only on very dark nights 
and called upon them when there was a lodge. 
meeting or they had to sit up with a sick friend. 

And then there was another type of bartender: 
the type that worked principally in the cities and 
flourished in the dives and the dark corners. But 
for this man I have little to say. In the old days 
I met him often and knew him for what he was— 
usually a crook—but in common with the other 
members of his “profession” he had the one great 
virtue of loyalty. 

Like all the rest of them, this one, no matter 
whether he was selling nickel whiskey down on 
the lower East Side or doing a trick in a Shang- 
hai joint on the Barbary Coast, was the recipient 
of the confidences of his customers. But in his 
case there was a slight difference. The confi- 
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dences imparted to this type of mixer generally 
had a direct bearing on matters which were of 
much interest to the police and therefore it be- 
hooved him, both from a standpoint of loyalty to 
his friends and regard for the safety of his own 
person, to keep a close watch on his tongue. Con- 
sequently he was never a squealer. Such as they 
were, this man had his own notions of honor, and 
now that he, with those notions, has passed out of 
a legal existence and been forced, by national 
hysteria, to the extremity of handling a much 
poorer line of goods in an entirely illegitimate 
manner, we can subject him to any kind of a 
scrutiny that we desire. 

This scrutiny, however, will not amount to a 
great deal, resolving itself, as it does, into the old 
Pinkerton axiom of “once a crook always a 
crook.” If that is true, then, under the benign 
influences that have endeavored to turn him into 
a useful citizen, what has become of the old bar- 
tender from the East Side and the Barbary Coast? 
For any one who is not connected with the “other 
side” this question is easy to answer. He has sub- 
stituted either dope or a poisonous line of liquor 
for the stuff that he used to sell and, through the 
sale of it to his criminally inclined friends, he is 
turning them into even worse criminals than they 
formerly were. 
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But the old time bartender still keeps his mouth 
shut, protects his customers, among whom are 
now numbered rich men, poor men, beggar men 
and thieves, and—which is something that he 
didn’t do before—he, himself, violates the law 
constantly and at every opportunity. 


MY FRIENDS, THE MEXICANS 


LIKE the Mexican people! And, why 
] shouldn’t IP 

Tutored by a Mexican male nurse—-who 
first engineered me through my period of sanita- 
tion and safety pins—I early learned to roll and 
smoke corn-husk cigarettes, swear in Spanish, eat 
chile, drink mescal and disdain all kinds of phy- 
sical labor. These luxurious habits—except that 
I have substituted brown paper for hoja de maiz 
and tequila for the less refined beverage of earlier 
days—are still a predominating part of my per- 
sonality and I would be ungrateful indeed if I 
did not cherish within my bosom a fondness for 
the race that grafted them upon me. 

As I look out of my windows now, across the 
Rio Grande into old Mexico, I can see, in the near 
foreground, two diminutive native specimens, one 
probably ten and the other seven, struggling along 
under huge burdens of stolen firewood. A little 
farther away an old woman is down on her hands 
and knees in the dust by the railroad track, care- 
fully salvaging every kernel of corn that has 


sifted from a passing grain car, and yet farther 
200 , 
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away, on the river bank, I see a man with a sack 
on his shoulder, probably filled with contraband 
wet goods destined for American consumption, 
making a hasty dive into a clump of willows. 
For forty years, all over Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, all along the Texas border and clear through 
the “old country,” down to the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec, I have studied the Mexican people. 

Therefore, in 1912 or 1913, when a citizen of 
Washington, who lived on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
assuming that he was the United States, made 
a humorous speech, facetiously labeled “Our 
Moral Empire in America,” in which he stated 
that “we” were going to make it our business to go 
behind the returns in all Mexican elections and 
see to it that that country’s numerous presidents 
came into office with “clean hands and as the 
choice of the people,” I felt that I was entirely 
justified in indulging in a cackle of merriment. 

I felt that way because I couldn’t imagine any- 
thing more ludicrous than the Mexican peon, 
with a vote in his hand, advancing en masse upon 
a ballot box. To me, the Washingtonian’s actual 
assumption, that an illiterate people, who had 
lived for thirty years under the kindly despotism 
of Porfirio Diaz, and who had never had to think, 
had been suddenly transformed, by the idealistic 
touch of Francisco Madero, into an intelligent 
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electorate, seemed ridiculous. Hence I laughed 
and then, a few weeks later, I laughed again, this 
second outburst of mirth being occasioned by a 
second emanation of humor from the man in the 
White House. And this time there was no pos- 
sibility for any one to come to any wrong conclu- 
sions as to what he meant. He was again talking 
about the Mexicans and he said: “The United 
States can only regard as the head of any Ameri- 
can community a man who enjoys the support, 
properly expressed and registered, of a majority 
of his enfranchised fellow citizens.” 

Shortly after these funny remarks appeared in 
the press I went down in the Big Bend country 
of Texas, on the Mexican border, to watch the 
pros and cons of the conflict then going on, south 
of the Rio Grande, between Pancho Villa and 
Pascual Orozsco, two intensely belligerent gen- 
tlemen who were rival candidates for the “clean 
handed” presidency the Washington citizen had 
been talking about. 

But the martial antics of Pancho and Pascual 
didn’t interest me for very long. As I saw it, all 
that they and their bloodthirsty adherents were 
doing was following out a legitimately inherited 
instinct for combat which had come down to them 
from a line of ancestors who, only a short four hun- 
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dred years before, had been in the habit of eating 
one another. 

In the actions of these two worthies I could 
discern nothing either patriotic or honorable, but 
I excused them and all their intellectual constitu- 
ency for their behavior on the ground that they 
had not had enough Christianity—only four un- 
interrupted centuries of it—and turned my atten- 
tion to the non-combatants whose discretionary 
action, so he said, would eventually have to come 
up before the gentleman on Pennsylvania Avenue 
for his approval. 

As already stated, I have been associating with 
the Mexican people for many years but never, 
until the Washington humorist called my atten- 
tion to the imminent probability of their becom- 
ing, with his help, a self-governing race, had I 
ever thought of them as being any other than a 
primitive people who fashioned their lives in 
accord with that wise saying of the old psalmist, 
“to hell with to-morrow.” 

But now I thought: probably I’m wrong about 
this. Probably the man who is living beneath 
the same roof that kept the rain off Abraham 
Lincoln has learned more about Mexicans in a 
few months than I have in forty years and so I 
had better look into the matter at once. 

Therefore, putting on my hat I sauntered up 
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the road in the general direction of the cantina 
to see what theretofore undiscovered signs of intel- 
lectuality I could uncover. I had hardly gone a 
hundred yards when my attention was attracted 
to a group of mildly intoxicated, wildly gesticu- 
lating Mexican men at the corner of the dance 
hall. I approached the assembly and, standing 
on the outskirts, was soon able to gather that the 
subject under discussion was the very interesting 
one of the infernal propensities of a stick of dyna- 
mite. One of the disputants argued that dynamite 
was unquestionably and unalterably muy diablo, 
while his opponent held to the theory that it was 
only mildly so. Both men had enthusiastic ad- 
herents and finally, so that the matter might be 
definitely settled, the intellectual who advocated 
the mild theory agreed to allow a half a stick of 
Dupont’s best to explode in his hand. This sug- 
gestion being greeted with joy by the entire group 
of franchise holders, one of the number rushed 
off post haste to the powder house of the mining 
company. He returned promptly with a short 
piece of fuse, a detonating cap and six inches 
of triple X which ingredients were immediately 
assembled and handed to the intrepid experi- 
menter. 

And now the vast intelligence of the Mexican 
populace, as represented by a dozen or more 
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grown men, came into prominence. In order that 
he might escape injury—in case the dynamite 
should really develop any destructive tendencies 
—the principal in the action was unanimously 
advised to hold his hand around the corner of the 
building. He did so, first lighting the fuse, and 
about four seconds later there was a terrific explo- 
sion. When the dust finally cleared away and his 
friends were able to extricate the brilliant inves- 
tigator from beneath the fallen and shattered 
adobes, he was found to be entirely intact, except 
that no part of his right arm, from his elbow 
down, has ever been seen since. 

Some months after this occurrence I encoun- 
tered the hero of it and engaged him in conversa- 
tion. He had lost a fore-arm but had gained a 
hook, a wicked looking, shiny, steel arrangement, 
which he displayed with pride and which, he 
boastingly told me, made him the worst man in 
the camp in a combate. Also he said: “Sefior, 
you were there that day and you saw what was 
done. And now I will tell you. It was not the 
dynamite that destroyed my hand. As I said then 
the dynamite is not dangerous. It was the cap.” 

But even this brilliant display of intellectual 
power, although it went a long way towards 
doing so, didn’t entirely convince me that the 
man who had never seen the Mexican people was 
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right and that I was wrong. Of course I knew 
that I was guilty of /ése majesté and disrespect 
and everything when I laughed at his assumptions 
but still I laughed and set out to look for more 
evidence. I found it without any trouble. 

Only a few days after the dynamite experiment 
the mine foreman told me an interesting story. 
That morning in going through one of the main 
tunnels he had noticed sand and small gravel 
sifting down from around the edges of an im- 
mense overhead stone. Experience told the fore- 
man, who was an American, that that stone, 
weighing many, many tons, would soon fall. He 
didn’t know whether it was due to come down in 
ten minutes or ten hours but, being a conservative 
man, he stood from under and calling a Mexican 
miner, pointed out the boulder to him, explained 
the situation and instructed him to remain on 
watch and not allow any one to pass beneath the 
stone. The Mexican understood, said “Si, sefior,”” 
and the foreman left him. 

An hour or two later, going back that way, the 
foreman found the man himself sitting directly 
beneath the boulder, smoking a cigarette. He 
cheerfully reported that he was keeping every- 
body out of the danger zone and, in spite of the 
foreman’s remonstrances, insisted on remaining 
exactly where he was. Within a few hours he 
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was crushed to death beneath several hundred 
tons of rock. 

Then there was the doctor’s yarn and also a 
little episode in which I personally participated. 
The doctor said: 

“The old woman came in and announced that 
she wanted a tooth pulled. I asked, ‘Which one?’ 
and she replied: ‘Oh, any one, no hay diferencia, 
just any one of those from above.’ ” 

Being an obliging man the doctor pulled a 
tooth. The next day the old woman was back 
again and wanted two more extracted. They 
were good teeth and this time the doctor refused. 
Whereupon the woman got angry and insisted, 
she said that her esposo, her beloved husband, paid 
hospital dues regularly to the compaifiia, and that 
she demanded service. The doctor also got angry 
and yanked out a pair of perfectly good molars, 
picked at random from a healthy set. The next 
day the old lady returned for more service and 
got it. At the end of the week she didn’t have an 
upper tooth left and then, a day or two later after 
the soreness had gone from her jaw, she again 
called at the hospital. This time she made a tri- 
umphant entry, walked proudly up to the doctor 
and, handing him a small package done up in a 
piece of dirty newspaper, said: “Here, doctorcito, 
put these in.” 
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The doctor opened the parcel and exposed to 
view an old set of false teeth. “For God’s sake,” 
he said, “where did you get these?” “En la 
tienda de segunda mano,” (in the second hand 
store) replied the woman. 

But the other episode, the one in which I took 
part, was different. It was devoid of humor. 
One afternoon while I was visiting the doctor, 
a man was brought in who had mashed his hand 
while coupling up a train of ore cars. The doc- 
tor looked at the hand, saw that the amputation 
of most of it was necessary, told the man to get on 
the operating table and asked me to give him an 
anesthetic.: I laid the mask on the man’s face 
and poured on a few drops of chloroform. The 
man at once knocked the mask to the floor, sat 
bolt upright and announced that he would not be 
put to sleep unless he was first allowed to see a 
priest and make his confession. “Priest, hell,” 
said the doctor, very profanely. And then turn- 
ing to me he asked: “Can you hold him?” 

“I think so,” I replied. 

“All right, then,” said the man of the knife, 
“we'll put the fear of God into this man’s soul 
quicker than any priest ever could.” 

But we didn’t. I got astride of the man on the 
table; held his arm out at one side on a metal 
shelf and the doctor went to work. For forty-five 
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minutes—it seemed a week to me—using bone 
forceps, knives, scissors and needles, he labored 
with that Mexican’s hand. When he had com- 
pleted a perfect surgical job there was practically 
no hand left. The thumb and all the fingers, ex- 
cept a part of one, were gone and throughout the 
entire ordeal the man had not made a sound nor 
tried, even a single time, to jerk his hand away. 

When the bandages were in place and I got off 
him—thoroughly exhausted from the strain—the 
Mexican swung his feet to the floor, sat up, stood, 
and walking across the room picked up his hat 
and started away. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “don’t you want a 
drink?” and I offered him half a tumbler of whis- 
key. (I knew that I needed one after what he 
had been through and I naturally supposed he did 
also). 

“No, gracias sefior,” he said, “ya me voy” (now 
I am going), and that man walked two miles and 
a half over the mountains to his home! 

Also, during these same few months, while I 
was engaged in making a study of the intellectual 
incapacity of the average Mexican, two very in- 
teresting cases, bearing on domestic relations, 
came under my observation. 

First came the case of Alejandro. This man, 
who worked on the day shift in the mine, lived 
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with his, strange to say, lawfully wedded wife in 
a small one-room adobe house behind the mill, 
and, as an observer, it was highly entertaining to 
me to watch his antics. The miner evidently had 
no suspicions at all in regard to his wife’s fidelity. 
On the contrary, he was absolutely positive that 
she would be untrue to him if she could and there- 
fore, so that he might pursue his vocation of 
pounding a drill without having the vision of his 
loved one in some other man’s arms constantly 
before his eyes, he adopted measures which were 
calculated to compel her to remain faithful. 

Alejandro’s house, surrounded by bare, bleak, 
smooth earth on which not a blade of grass or a 
single shrub was allowed to grow, stood alone on 
the hillside. Within this little house, during the 
hours between twilight and dawn, Alejandro and 
his wife lived and were happy in direct propor- 
tion to the number of drinks of tequila they were 
able to procure and dispose of. But during the 
daylight hours the place was a prison in which 
the Queen of the Castle, who was neither young 
nor beautiful, but who was possessed of certain 
charms which Alejandro looked upon as exclu- 
sively his own, was confined. 

Every morning before leaving for his work the 
loving husband would take a broom and sweep 
all around his house for a distance of ten feet out 
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from the walls. He would obliterate every foot- 
print and mark from the surface of the ground 
and then, from the outside of the perfectly smooth 
area which now separated him from his wife, and 
his wife from all other men, he would toss back 
the broom to her, where she stood in the doorway 
gazing admiringly at her resourceful husband. 
And then Alejandro, with peace in his heart, 
would go off to his work confident that no man 
could cross his ten foot threshold without leaving 
behind him the telltale footprints of the seducer. 

Watching from my point of vantage, on the 
steps of the mill, I could see Alejandro disappear 
over a hilltop half a mile away and no sooner 
would his stalwart figure drop from the sky-line 
than Pedro would come upon the scene. Pedro 
would walk briskly up to the solitary little house, 
stride boldly across the carefully swept area, enter 
the door and close it behind him. Maybe a half 
hour, maybe a half day later, Pedro would re- 
appear. In his hand he would have the broom 
and with meticulous care, even as Alejandro had 
done, he would back away from the house and 
carefully obliterate his own footprints. Then 
from the edge of the forbidden land he would 
toss back the broom to the faithless woman and go 
upon his way untroubled by any conventional 
moral considerations. 
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Next came the case of Juan and Maria. 

Juan was a big up-standing Mexican who be- 
lieved in at least one of the principles which are 
supposed to govern the actions of mankind. He 
was firmly wedded to the theory that self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature and therefore, 
rather than risk his life in fighting for a cause that 
meant nothing to him, he had avoided military 
service in Mexico by walking all the way from 
Torreon to the mining camp on the border. Trot- 
ting by his side across the three hundred miles of 
desert had come little Maria. No priest had 
ever blessed the nuptials of this pair but, natur- 
ally assuming that they loved one another, they 
naturally lived together and when Juan was able 
to secure employment in the mines there was 
mutual rejoicing at the prospect of a sufficiency 
of food and a regular place in which to sleep. 

For several weeks after their arrival in the 
camp Maria cooked frijoles and patted tortillas 
for Juan, looked for his home-coming in the 
evening with the glad light of anticipation in her 
eyes, and bade him farewell in the morning with 
the happy smile of a satisfied woman upon her 
lips. 

And then came Sylvestre, e/ galan. 

One morning, glancing casually in that direc- 
tion, the observer saw Sylvestre pause in front of 
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the little mud hut where Maria was busy at her 
one outdoor task of watering a single bush of four 
o’clocks and a lonely cluster of larkspur. 

Maria talked to el galan and el galan, making 
use of the phrases which had won complaisance 
from many, many women, talked to Maria. 

That night when Juan came home there were 
no frijoles, no tortillas and—no Maria. Neither 
was there any word from the faithless little one 
and Juan, not in agony of grief but in the ex- 
tremity of a mild hunger, set out to find her. His 
quest was easily rewarded. Maria had made no 
effort to conceal her whereabouts and Juan soon 
located her, with two other women and e/ galan 
and two other men, all comfortably intoxicated, 
in a small shack not far from his own abode. 

Being a man of even temper, instead of imme- 
diately wrecking the place, Juan called Maria 
outside and had a quiet talk with her. At the 
conclusion of this talk, the substance of which 
has never been revealed, Maria rejoined her 
friends in the house while Juan went to a trash 
heap near by and secured an empty tomato can. 
From the trash heap he went to a dump near the 
mill and from the accumulated débris filled his 
pockets with bolt heads, boiler punches and small 
pieces of scrap iron. He next went to the powder 
room and, when no one was watching, slipped a 
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stick of blasting powder, a piece of fuse and a cap 
inside his shirt. Having thus supplied himself 
with everything necessary for the manufacture of 
a first class bomb Juan went down in the arroyo 
and put them together. When the bomb was com- 
plete he very deliberately carried it to the house 
which sheltered the faithless Maria and her five 
companions and, after lighting the fuse, tossed it 
through the window. The explosion followed 
almost instantly but Juan, who was walking 
calmly away did not even turn his head to note 
the result. In his own mind it is probable that 
Juan thought he had accomplished his end and 
so, being at peace with the world, he wended his 
way to his own jacalito, cooked his own supper 
and then crawled into his lonely bed where he 
slept peacefully until morning. 

But Juan had made one mistake. He had cut 
the fuse about a sixteenth of an inch too long and 
that sixteenth had saved the lives of five people. 
When the bomb, spitting fire from its tail, had 
come sailing through the window all the occu- 
pants of the room, except one woman who was an 
entire stranger to Juan, had seen it, recognized its 
import and, by a fraction of a second, had had 
time to escape into the open. But the strange 
woman and the house were completely demol- 
ished; the woman lost both arms and both legs 
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and of the house not one adobe was left upon 
another. 

The next morning when search was made for 
Juan he was found as easily as Maria had been 
the night before. He was at work at his usual 
post in the mine and when he was told that he 
was wanted for having killed a woman he 
shrugged his shoulders and remarked: “But she 
was my woman, I had a right to kill her if I so 
desired.” And then, when it was explained to 
him that it was not his woman who had been 
blown to pieces but another woman to whom he 
had never even been introduced, Juan again 
shrugged his shoulders, picked up his tools, and 
started back to his work with the remark: “En- 
tonces fue una pura desgracia y no soy culpable 
de nada.’ (Then it was only an accident and I 
am not guilty of anything.) 

But the demands of justice had to be met and 
Juan, who protested loudly at the absurdity and 
ridiculousness of the entire proceeding, was tried 
for murder. The trial, as Juan had openly pre- 
dicted, turned out to be a farce. Not a single 
Mexican, not even Maria or el galan would ap- 
pear to testify against him and the Texas jury, 
composed of the prisoner’s own countrymen, 
promptly brought in a verdict of not guilty. 

Justice, however, not legal justice but natural 
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justice, was at work because the morning after his 
release from the custody of the law Juan’s muti- 
lated body, pierced with innumerable knife 
wounds, was found in the creek bed behind the 
saloon. 

These few incidents and dozens of others like 
them, all illustrative of the type of intellectuality 
of the border Mexican—and the border Mexican, 
because of his association with Americans over a 
long period of years, is very different from the 
peon of the interior—caused me to do some hard 
thinking. To me it seemed that I was taking up 
the case of my friends, the Mexicans, and defend- 
ing them from the assault of an enemy. I was 
too. In my own mind that was exactly what I was 
doing a decade ago and it is what I am doing 
to-day. 

“Why should these people,” I asked myself, 
and I repeat the question now, “these primitive 
children, be subjected to the indignity of having 
a ballot thrust upon them? Force them to exer- 
cise their right of suffrage, as the late vegetarian, 
Francisco Madero, insisted should be done, and 
as the still later Washington idealist argued was 
proper, and the first thing that will happen will 
be that a bull-fighter will become president, a 
Catholic priest will occupy the post of minister 
of foreign relations, a monte dealer from Chi- 
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huahua will be made secretary of the treasury 
and the only industries—outside of the basic ones 
of operating pulquerias and gambling houses— 
that will thrive within the confines of the Repub- 
lic will be uplifting ones of banditry and the 
breeding and fighting of better game cocks.” 

Of course in these cogitations I was thinking 
only of the eighty-five per cent of the people of 
Mexico who didn’t ten years ago, and who don’t 
to-day, care a whoop as to who rules the country. 
Like the old woman who wanted her teeth pulled, 
it is “just any one” with them, and the reason 
for their feeling so indifferent about it is easy to 
understand. 

The vast majority of the Mexican people, the 
eighty-five per cent of whom I am fond, do not 
know how to read and write and have practically 
no ambition. And why should they have any? 
Nearly the entire population of Mexico lives 
under natural conditions which render clothes 
superfluous and turn houses from necessities into 
luxuries. A beneficent providence has hung an 
abundance of food on almost every tree, a gen- 
erous Creator has filled the maguey plant with a 
ready-made intoxicant and, therefore, why should 
these people worry? Why should they want to 
trade a care-free existence, in which they can do 
as they please, go out and kill their neighbor if 
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they are so inclined, for one that is burdened with 
the ugly responsibilities, invented by our own 
Colonial forefathers, of having to vote and live 
within the law? 

And then there is another reason, another ade- 
quate and satisfactory one, for asserting that my 
friends, the Mexicans, my eighty-five per cent, 
shouldn’t be bothered with politics. 

They are all artists, every one of them! And 
who ever heard of a true artist who wanted to 
voter 

Along with his instinct for bloodshed, which 
has made it easy for revolutionary leaders to 
acquire armies, and his tendency to worship idols, 
which has enabled the Catholic Church to gain a 
complete ascendency over his soul and his pocket 
book, the Mexican peon has inherited from his 
Toltec and Aztec forefathers an artistic ability and 
temperament which makes it impossible for him to 
take unpleasant things, like laws, very seriously. 
He likes to play and he likes to work; he combines 
the two always if he can, but he is never going to 
hurry or worry about either. 

I can recall that down in the City of Mexico, for 
a period extending over many weeks, I walked a 
block or two out of my way every morning to see 
how a certain peon was getting along with a de- 
cidedly artistic task that had been entrusted to him. 
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This peon was a stone cutter—in New York he 
would have been a sculptor—and the slight job 
that he had undertaken was the creation of a dec- 
orative stone grill over the automobile entrance to 
a public building. 

Down in Mexico the work of making stone 
friezes or carving gargoyles for the embellishment 
of expensive buildings is not carried on as it is in 
the United States. No such complications as stu- 
dios and afternoon teas enter into the calculations 
of the artist and, as far as plaster casts and models 
made to scale are concerned, they are things that 
are entirely beyond him. The method of pro- 
cedure is simplicity itself. The architect has a 
blank stone of the proper size set in the wall, hands 
the peon artist a picture of what his finished 
product must be and tells him to go to it. The 
American word, “hurry,” however, is not used. It 
would be superfluous and redundant. 

My peon, the one I was daily watching, was 
merely engaged in the simple attempt to carve a 
Mexican coat of arms, eagle, snake and all, six feet 
high, clear through a block of granite eighteen 
inches thick. All that he had to work by was a 
picture post-card and all day long, up on his scaf- 
folding above the street, he would look dreamily 
at the picture, peck at the rock and smoke ciga- 
rettes. When evening came he would descend to 
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earth, go to his paymaster, collect his seis dimes 
(sixty cents) for his day’s work and, being now 
wealthy, he would hie himself to the nearest pul- 
queria and, as quickly as possible, get himself 
artistically drunk. 

At the end of two or three months this man had 
created something that is almost a masterpiece. It 
is looked at as one by discerning travelers to-day, 
but the name of the master is unknown. Fame 
meant nothing to him. He reaped his reward 
through being allowed to take his time during the 
day and in not being disturbed when he evinced a 
desire to sleep in the gutter during the night. 

Where there is one educated man in the United 
States who can do such work as was done by this 
peon, there are a thousand uncivilized pelados in 
Mexico who are adepts at it. From one end of the 
country to the other, dating from centuries preced- 
ing the conquest up to the present day, Mexico is 
full of specimens of native art of this kind. And 
it is the same with music. 

To be sure, a drunken peon, or preferably a 
dozen of him, accompanied by a crippled guitar, 
can produce the most ungodly noise that ever, until 
the invention of jazz, smote upon the human ear. 
But in the case of these people it is not the quality 
of the music that counts. Good music is to be 
heard all over the country but that fact is not so 
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important as the outstanding one that all of the 
people love their music, all respond to it, and all 
indulge in it. 

One day, walking through the 4/ameda, I came 
upon an almost infinitesimal boot-black who, 
seated upon a stone bench and entirely oblivious 
that any one was listening, was playing La Paloma. 
His instrument was home made. It consisted of a 
number of tin shoe-polish boxes, each one contain- 
ing a pebble of a different size. By picking up 
these boxes and shaking them the boy produced the 
various notes and, as I watched the little fellow’s 
dirty hands flying over his improvised key-board, 
I couldn’t help wondering if there was, anywhere 
in the United States, a child of ten, not looked 
upon as a freak, who could duplicate his feat. 

Then there was the young cabinet maker. He 
didn’t want to vote, I know. He didn’t have sense 
enough and yet, some day, he may have to. I met 
him through a friend who was suffering from two 
ailments: a depleted bank account and a mania for 
collecting old furniture. These two afflictions did 
not go well together but the cabinet maker healed 
the breach. 

My friend would find a piece of furniture that 
his heart yearned for but his pocket book refused 
to buy. He would go to see it several times and 
each time he would take the cabinet maker with 
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him. While he haggled over a price, which he 
had no intention of paying, the boy would study 
the piece of furniture. This youngster could 
neither read nor write but he could carry away 
with him an exact mental impression of a carved 
mahogany bed, a tall-boy or a bookcase with dec- 
orated panels and leaded glass doors. A few visits 
only were necessary and then, in due course of 
time, the cabinet maker would reproduce for my 
friend, at a small cost, the coveted article. 

These few typical examples represent art, not 
the cultured, pampered, subsidized art of New 
York and Paris, but the natural, untrained art of 
a primitive people who are born, as a race with a 
distinctive heritage, into a state of temperamental 
indifference. 

When a child of ten, who can improvise an 
instrument on which he can play La Paloma, has 
grown to be a man of twenty-one, what interest is 
he going to take in the unimportant question of 
who makes the laws? 

What matters it to the stone-cutter, asleep in the 
gutter dreaming about snakes and eagles, or to the 
cabinet maker, toiling away in his dingy little 
shop, who rules the country? 

To these people these things matter not at all. 
To them matters of government are of no real 
moment. Unconsciously they actually resist the 
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acquisition of all unnecessary knowledge and, by 
their passive imperturbability, erect a wall around 
themselves as a protection against the encroach- 
ments of civilization. 

In other words, the vast majority of the people 
of Mexico, with their lazy minds open only to the 
things they love, are openly and naturally living 
the life which the artists of the great world, out- 
side, are endeavoring to emulate by grouping 
themselves together and overriding conventional 
rules. 

Under such conditions, my friends, the Mexi- 
cans are to be envied and not pitied. There is 
slight possibility that they will ever be coerced, 
and therefore “Our Moral Empire in America” 
and the uplift as well, cannot, for many, many 
years to come, yea, for many generations, operate 
successfully south of the Rio Grande. 

And in the meantime, with these primitive souls 
living next door, those of us who have the privilege 
will be able to enjoy such delicious stories as this 
one about Dolores and her uncle. 

Dolores, who worked for the consul’s wife, had 
an uncle who was tall, tubercular and emaciated. 
In due course of time this uncle died and, as the 
Mexicans are very punctilious in their respect for 
the dead, Dolores asked that she be allowed to take 
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two days off so that she might properly attend the 
obsequies. Her request, of course, was granted. 

The next day Dolores came to the consul’s wife, 
her eyes red from a night of weeping, and, bitterly 
lamenting the family poverty, asked her mistress if _ 
she would not, “por el amor de Dios” (for the love 
of God) give her one of the consul’s old suits in 
which they could bury the uncle. The consul was 
a large, fat man whose clothes couldn’t possibly fit 
the deceased, but as it was that or nothing, Dolores 
gratefully accepted a discarded dress suit with its 
accompanying white shirt, collar and tie, and 
carried it away with her. 

The following morning Dolores appeared again 
and this time her eyes were even redder than 
before. She was heart broken. The suit didn’t fit 
and her poor uncle didn’t look nearly as well as a 
corpse, in his station in life, ought to look. But 
nothing could be done. The consul’s wife had no 
other male attire to offer and Dolores left in 
despair. 

The days dragged along. Two, three, four and 
five of them went by and then on the sixth Dolores 
appeared again. This time her face was wreathed 
in smiles and her whole attitude radiated hap- 
piness. 

“Well, Dolores,” said the consul’s wife, “you 
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have been away a long time. How was the 
funeral?” 

“Oh sefiora,” replied the girl enthusiastically, 
“it was beautiful. My dear uncle never looked so 
well or so handsome. You remember, sefiora, 
when I was here the last time I was, oh, so triste 
(so sad) because the magnificent suit of the sefior, 
your husband, was too large. It would not fit and 
we were all very unhappy but, sefiora, on the very 
next day, next morning, we noticed that my uncle 
had begun to swell and so we kept him until yes- 
terday afternoon. And then, sefiora, when we let 
his friends in to see him and took him out to the 
Campo Santo to bury him everybody said that he 
looked just like your husband.” 


JUAREZ 


N the old days Juarez was a flat-roofed, squat- 
| looking, adobe town the very air of which was 
so impregnated with real, manly, honest-to- 
God wickedness that just one whiff of it was 
enough to turn a piker with ten dollars and a beer 
thirst into a sport loving millionaire with a cham- 
pagne complex. 

And now what is the old place like? Sic transit 
gloria mundi! To-day Juarez is a gaudily dressed, 
half-breed resort in which most of the men and 
women who frequent it sit on the fence and don’t 
know for sure whether they are really going to hell 
or not. They hope so but they won’t bet on it. 
There didn’t use to be any doubt. 

To-day Juarez gambles spasmodically, peddles 
dope, obsequiously caters to the pennies which the 
terpsichorean neckers recklessly fling to the kitty, 
sells rotten whiskey and green beer at exorbitant 
prices, and maintains, for the benefit of passionate 
youth and fading manhood, a street gloriously 
called Calle Diablo (street of the devil) where 
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acquire bitter regrets that will last them for three 
months. 


One night during a festa season, a good many 
years ago, I drifted across to Juarez and into a 
gambling hall. It was a long low building lighted 
with kerosene lamps and filled with people. I 
shouldered my way through the crowds gathered 
about the various games and finally found a seat at 
a roulette table next to an old friend. With this 
friend were two Mexicans. One was an old man 
about sixty-five with a hare-lip, and the other a 
handsomely dressed, stockily built fellow who was 
smoking cigarettes with a six-inch holder. 

These three men were bucking the game. At 
the end of less than an hour my friend had won a 
trifle less than eight thousand dollars, the hare-lip 
man was about even and the cigarette smoker had 
dropped something over twenty thousand good 
hard pesos. During the process of winning and 
losing these moderate sums nobody displayed any 
emotion whatever and when the session closed, 
which it did when the cigarette smoker said he was 
tired of sitting still so long, he paid his losses with 
a check, my friend collected his winnings in big 
bills, and we sauntered across the room to a monte 


game. 
When the play started at this table the hare-lip 
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evolved a new idea. Of course where men were 
known, by the “house,” to be as reliable as my 
friend and his companions were, there was no limit 
to the betting, but the hare-lip Mexican, who had 
probably had four or five quarts of champagne too 
many that afternoon, decided to put one on. 

The system that he adopted for regulating the 
size of his bets was simplicity itself. Realizing 
that he was a bit shaky in his hands it amused him 
to see how high he could pile up a stack of silver 
dollars without having it topple over. He made 
his ability to stack the limit to each one of his bets. 
Sometimes he could make seventy-five or eighty 
stand up and again maybe the tower would tumble 
when it was only thirty or forty high. But even at 
that it was a fast game and it didn’t take the old 
_gentleman long to lose enough at it to have bought 
himself—if there had been any such things in those 
days—a yellow Rolls Royce or a couple of Cad- 
illacs. But who cared? Nobody at all! 

In the crowd gathered around this monte 
game were a number of hand-painted, diamond- 
mounted, openly professional, blondined women. 
And one of them, while the hare-lip was trying 
his amusing experiment, had been consistently 
crossing his bets. That is, every time he played a 
card to win she would play the same card to lose 
and the result was that by the time he was ready to 
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cry “enough” she had piled up a moderate fortune. 
Seeing that the old man was going to quit, and 
thinking that he was broke, this woman slipped a 
couple of hundred across the table to him, saying: 
“Here, take this and start over. I like your sys- 
tem.” ‘The old fellow laughed, bet the two hun- 
dred on the Rey de Espadas, won, pushed the four 
hundred over to the woman and we walked out. 

On the outside were dozens of other gambling 
tables around which were clustered peons and 
pelados, men and women, who were betting their 
centavos and tlacos with the same careless abandon 
that my companions had bet their thousands. 

Everybody drank in accord with their appetites 
and their pocketbooks. Inside the big gambling 
hall it was champagne, cognac, and American 
whiskey; outside it was beer, tequila and sotol. 
But everybody was happy; everybody had given 
himself over entirely to the pursuit of wickedness 
and—everything was on the square. The games 
were straight, the liquor was unadulterated, and 
the women were either openly professional or 
unapproachable. 

That was what Juarez was like in the old days. 
Or rather, that was what that part of it was like. 
In everything else that it did it was equally whole- 
souled and sincere in the manner in which it went 
about the business of transacting its devilment. 
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But it was not vicious and it was not hypocritical 
in anything that it did. It was on the level, always, 
and everybody got a run for their money. To-day 
they don’t. 

To-day Juarez is just as I have described it in a 
preceding paragraph and then some. Not long ago 
I went over there for the first time in six months. 
(In the old days I went several times a week.) 
Instead of stepping out of a dilapidated hack, as 
in former days, on to a dirty, dusty street lined on 
both sides with dingy adobe buildings which 
housed regular people, I dismounted from a Stone 
and Webster electric, my heels jolted down on 
smooth asphalt, and the lights from two long lines 
of saloons and dance halls and cafés dazzled my 
eyes, 

I crossed the street and went into the “Palace.” 
The Palace is an oversized dance hall run by a 
man called the “Big Kid” and, for the purpose I 
had in mind, I entered it at exactly the right time. 
What I wanted to do was find out how mod- 
ern wickedness in Juarez compares with the old 
variety and I had no trouble in doing it. 

The Big Kid’s place was filled with men and 
women. Most of the men were delegates to the 
convention of the American Federation of Labor 
which was then holding its day sessions in El Paso 
and its night ones in Juarez, with its foot on the 
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rail, and most of the women were flappers from 
fifteen to fifty, who were devilishly smoking ciga- 
rettes, drinking “green” beer, and waiting for 
somebody to ask them to dance. 

I hadn’t any more than taken my seat at a table 
—and a chance on my life by ordering a drink— 
than my attention was attracted to a couple of fat 
delegates. I don’t know whether they were iron 
puddlers from Pennsylvania or dock workers from 
Frisco, but anyway they were a long distance from 
home, were in a foreign land, and were bent on, 
having an awful time. Just as I spotted this pair 
of susceptibles a couple of bobbed hair bandits, 
seated at a table next to mine, did the same thing. 
The girls got their heads together, held a short 
conversation, and then one of them threw out the 
hook. The largest one of the fat delegates seized 
it, swallowed it bait, line, and sinker, and signaled 
the pair of fair, over-worked women to come and 
join them at a table on the edge of the dance floor. 

It was the same old stuff. They do it in New 
York, they do it in London, Chicago, Paris, Ber- 
lin and everywhere, but they didn’t use to do it in 
Juarez. But at any rate it suited the delegates— 
who probably added the cost of the party to the 
expense account to be presented to the home union 
—and they proceeded to order beer. Then they 
danced—twenty years ago if they had danced that 
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way in Juarez they would all have gone to jail for 
it;—fed the kitty, drank some more beer, and 
danced again. It was all so devilish that it made 
me laugh! Everybody in the place was acting the 
same way. In the crowd I could see a few people 
that I knew. I didn’t see any married couples 
that I was acquainted with, but I did spot a 
number of married men whose wives were not 
present. 

Across the arched ceiling of the dance hall were 
lines of blue electric lights. The same color of 
blue that I once saw used in a morgue in France. 
It makes corpses look much more ghastly than they 
would ordinarily. When the jazz orchestra would 
turn itself loose the main lights would be turned 
off and the blue ones turned on, the floor would fill 
up with dancers, and the same stunts that are being 
pulled off in Atlantic City, N. J., and Long Beach, 
Calif., would be perpetrated. It was certainly 
Ae and I felt sorry for Juarez. 

I left the Palace thinking that maybe I could 
find a flavor of the old days in a place across the 
street. I went to the Central. It was worse even 
than the Palace. It is decorated with bilious yel- 
low hangings and scented throughout with stale 
beer and Mexican tobacco. As I entered the door 
a voluptuous looking fat women looked invitingly 
atme. I looked appraisingly at her and let her sit. 
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In less than fifteen minutes I had had enough of 
the Central. I went back to the street, walked a 
few blocks and turned into the Calle Diablo. 
Calle Diablo consists of two rows of “cribs,” 
saloons, and dance halls. It is the home of cheap 
vice, dope peddlers, and disease. I went into sev- 
eral of the dance halls and bought drinks for 
several of the girls. These girls are the most 
interesting and the most dangerous things in 
modern Juarez. They have already gone to hell 
and are living there. They are nearly all dope 
fiends and every day or two a recruit from the 
flappers who nightly congregate in the Central and 
the Palace is added to their ranks. 

Calle Diablo was no novel sight to me. I have 
seen many streets like it but I have never seen one 
so entirely given over to low viciousness. In the 
old days Calle Diablo was merely a wicked street, 
a street to which men went for the purpose of 
satisfying a natural passion. But to-day it is a 
place frequented by abnormal men and women 
who have no natural passions left. 

I turned away, disgusted, from Calle Diablo 
and set out to look for a gambling hall. I hada 
premonition that the quest would be a useless one 
and so it turned out. Juarez was not gambling 
that night. As previously mentioned, Juarez only 
gambles spasmodically and thereby hangs a tale 
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that is ludicrous to any one who can remember, as 
I can, when El Paso, the American city across the 
Rio Grande, derived most of its income and 
prominence from its own games of chance. 

Not being allowed to gamble itself, El Paso 
objects to open gambling in Juarez. Captains of 
industry, business men, and bankers in El Paso, 
who sit in their own little private games of “draw” 
from Saturday night until Monday morning, say 
that it is bad for the morals of the young to have 
roulette wheels spinning in Juarez and so, for a 
part of the time at least, they don’t spin. 

About once a month the governor of the State 
of Chihuahua sells a gambling concession in 
Juarez and the games open up. They are lifeless, 
petit larceny affairs, as crooked as they can pos- 
sibly be, and if any player accidentally happens 
to scratch out and win a hundred or so the only 
safe thing for him to do is ask for a military escort 
to bring him back to the American side of the 
river. If he doesn’t he is almost certain to get 
slugged and robbed by some of the kindly disposed 
bystanders who saw him pocket his winnings. 

But the games never run more than a week at a 
time. Just as soon as they get a good start the 
El Paso business men wire the President of Mex- 
ico about it and he wires back and orders the 
international bridge across the Rio Grande closed 
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at five in the afternoon. Juarez cannot stand any 
such treatment as this because all of its patronage 
that is worth having comes from the American 
side of the river. El Paso pays the upkeep for the 
Palace and the Central; it supports Calle Diablo; 
it buys Packards and Pierce Arrows for forty or 
fifty saloon keepers and, when the games are run- 
ning, it goes to Juarez en masse and allows itself 
to be ingloriously plucked. 

Juarez was a cleaner town twenty years ago 
than it is to-day but Juarez isn’t to blame for it. 
The poor old place is the victim of reform. 
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